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PREFACE. 


1 In* words of the hrst manual-training high school in the world 
aie **t i ) I buried in the archives of Washington University, and yet 
this institution \^as of incalculable significance for the extension and 
inflmicc of manual training. 1 This chronicle is not intended to be 
considered an attempt to trace elaborately the history of manual 
education, a I though that, too. is apparently a very murky* field. The 
scope of the effort is far narrower. From' beginning to end it 
connsts of an extended historical comment on the endeavors of a 
small group of men to solve a problem precipitated by the industrial 
revolution — an economic upheaval which quickly brought substitm 
tmn r,f machine precision for physical dexterity and which hastened 
tlu* decay of the apprentice system. Hie purpose of its writing will, 
however. Ik? accomplished if it presents to the student of the history 
of education and to the general reader a clear and comprehensive 
idea of the historical significance of the Manual Training School of 
Washington University. 4 

The subject will be discussed under the following heads: The 
founding of the Manual Trainmg School of Washington University; 
the history of the school from its opening, June 7, 1880, to its con- 
solidation with .Smith Academy, February 5, 1915; the internal 
economy of the school as reflected in the disciplinary rifles and regu- 
lations, in the student activities, in the alumni interests, und in the 
selection of the- faculty; and as concluding chapters an examination 
of the gradual evolution of the idea of a manual training high school 
and a hasty sketch of its influence upon American education. In 
these widely differing subjects it has been a difficult task to hold to 
a single, steadily maintained point of view. Yet one theme may 
fairly be said to run through all the following pages: The intention 
to’ present historically the rise of the so-called Russian system pf 
manual training as exhibited in a chronicle of its most important ' 
proponent. -The Russian system endeavored to teach the handicrafts 
after the fashion of contemporary education.; the fundamental tool** 

— ■ ■■ — - ■ , r " . 

' 1 ana Indebted to the conrtesf of Chanfellor Frederick A. TTall. of Washington nht- 
'<*r»llj\ for "the opportunity to study these documents. Substantial assistance ti ftf a fim 
l*c» ulven by Mr. Edward C. Eliot, "hr. diaries F. White, Mr. Willis H. Orocotl und 
other former Inst rur torn of the St. l-oula Manual Training School. ' • \ 

JV I’rof. -Archer Taylor, of Washington University, tlte author feels an especial debt 
•f graUtude for unfailing Interest 'and generous aM. • 
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processes wore abstracted, from their natural setting and were arbi- 
trarily combined in a sen^ of exercises calculated to give the student 
“cont-inuous mental ine,” In a word, the Russian system was 

the application of the fiction of formal discipline to craft instructing 
1 wo ends were striven for — education for industrial cflicioney and 
training for intellectual power. Pef haps "nowhere were these dual 
purposes more concisely phrased than in the famous motto which 
was carved above the door of tlie old school : 

Halt to the skill fill,* cunning hand! 

Halt to the cultured mind! 

/ Oouteudlni; for the world's coimnnud, 

H*‘tv Irt thrill Ik* rtHllhiiiiH 

- -’itARLKS 1*. CoATta 

St. I^.ns, Mo., r !\ 1M2. 
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HISTORY OF THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 

(ST. LOUIS MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL.) 

- Chapter L 

FOUNDING OF THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF 

. WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 

+* • ~ - — 

Instruction in. the manual arts has |M*rhaps the longest history nf 
all flu* branches of education. The endeavors to solve the problems 
of material, method, and aims liegin with the beginnings of history 
and have noN yet attained to a generally accepted solution. The • 
.history of these apdeuvors may, notwithstanding the centuries over / 
alnch they extend, j»e readily divided into an earlier age. when the 
aim was primarily mastery of> the craft ©r crafts, and a later, brief 
period when the stress was for a time laid on the educative value of 
tin* material. in the following pages this later episode will lie re- 
viewed with special regard to the St. Lojiis Manual Training School, ' 
the leader in the new doctrine. 

The oldest, forth of cruft instruction is, of course, apprenticeship 
in one form or another. The extent to which the earlier types con- V 
formed td the legal definition of apprenticeship need not greatly con- 
cern us. Under this head may be conveniently grouped, together all 
vocational instruction given man to man, with little or no selection of 
the material for its educational value, A boy learning a handicraft 
turned in any community or age to someone ’favorably known for his 
accomplishments. It has l>oen suggested that the Dahylonians were 
familiar with this form of education, and it must have existed where- 
• ever men were skilled and boys wished to learn. After a period of 
desultory and necessarily unsystematic instruction the boy felt free 
to set up as a craftsman for himself. # 

In time new forces, the increasing complexity of th? crafts, and 
the efforts to restrict the number of workers and the quantity of 
wares/ altered the old, haphazard arrangement. Such agencies a$ 
these brought about the formation of craft guilds composed of 
workers in a particular trade. The change in the* relation of’ the 
workmen to one another occasioned sooner or later a change in the 
relation between master and apprentice by which in the craft guild 
apprentices)) ip attained a definite form. The apprentice acquired 
a legal status as regards his employer and instructor. InTfeturn 
‘ for the obligation which^ he undertook, he was entitled to demand 
something— a* systematic induction into his chosen vocation. Con- " 
ditions had, become more complex; the institution of masterehip 
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and journeymanship. canae into being. Whether thfc development 
*v» was markedly- furthered by educational ideals or purposes may be 
questioned! The result, however, was that a boy entering a handi- 
craft as an apprentice might reasonably expect to become in time 
a master craftsman. Yet, in practice, apprenticeship did not always 
work out so successfully. Not all master craftsmen were willi'ng or 
competent to instruct those in their charge. ^The guild maintained 
schools to satisfy the expectations of the apprentice^and to insure ' 
his learning the fundamentals of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
or “ whatever* is needful for an apprentice.” With .the breakdown 
of the guilds and their increasing inability to combat the surrep- 
titious workers, these schools lost their importance. They die! not 
develop into trade schools, for that institution was reserved for a 
much later age. 

, For many centuries apprenticeship remained the typical, perhaps 
4 $ ^he only form of craft instruction. Professor Seybolt terms i^ “the 
most fynd&mental educational institution of .the [colonial] period.” 
It is of interest to- note the fact that an apprenticeship without legal 
forms hutl been tried in America by the Moravians. Little has 
been written about their vocational instruction, and, since its de- 
velopment parallels the history of craft instruction in general, it 
may be summarized by way of review. Until 1769 the Moravians 
gave their boys to master workmen for instruction. The "master 
had little or no control over the boys, forTie only stood an Eltern- 
atatt. This relationsliip, which neither the boys nor the master 
fully understood, proved to be unsatisfactory and was replaced 
after that year by legal indenture. 2 Just so the vague forms of 
personal apprenticeship had given place to binding legal contracts 
in the guilds. • 

Thus far we have considered cr^ft education in a form which did 
not conceive itself ,as educational in the modem sense. Apprentice- 
ship in all its forms aimed at the attainment of -an immediate, prac- 
tical objective— the mastery of a trade. From it we have inherited 
the ideal of technical training and sound craftsmanship. Like mod- 
ern vocutional^education, the trade school and the mechanics’ insti- 
tute^ made pretentions to serving a larger purpose. 

Notwithstanding the name, the manual labor school movement is 
not to be looked upon us continuing the direct line of development 
in manual education. So little mentioh is made of the manual lahgr 
school in ‘recent histories that it Is necessary -to explain the situa- 
tion. Beginning with the foundation in 1797^f the' Lethe Manual 
Labor School, there spread over 'the Uni.ted States during the next 
* 60 years a veritable wave of enthusiasm for the new idea. The self- 

; Supporting school of Fellenbprg, at Hofwyl, Switzerland, became the 


. •«. BeUuhaf* Diary. Jan. 2, 17fl0. (Praervtf m tb* archive* o t tha Moravian 
ChnreK Boutbarn Province, Wlnaton-flalau, N. C.) 
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model of many a struggling academy or seminary. A more success- 
, attempt than the' South Carolina venture, which has*dropped 
entirely out of view, was the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, founded 
in 1820 by Elihu Robinson* of Augusta, Me., and put m operation in 
the spring of 1825. .The next in order of time was the OneidfcsDisti- 
tutc of Science and Histyrjr, founded at Whitesborof N. Y s in M6. 
Both the Wesleyan and the^Oneida 'enterprises were su^ce'ssful an<jl 
became the models after which were patterned the vast nurabe^ d j 
, manual labor institutions that sprang up during the pferiod between 
1830 and the time of enaptment of the United States land grant act, 
in July, 1862. Moreover, their success fanned the flame of "popular 
demand for a more practical education, and led to tlje formation of 
societies tKe avowed aim of which was, the establishment of similar 
schools. Noteworthy'among these brganizations was, for instance, 
the Society for the Promotion of Manual Labo* iy Literary Insti- 
tutions, which was founded in the city of’New York in 1831. An 
j active propaganda carried on by this society made possible the es- 
tablishment of some of our foremost theological seminaries and 
academies. 

With hardly an exception the types of physical training offered 
by I he manual labor schools grew out of the immediate industrial 
demands of the, locality. We find the operation of water-power ma- 
chinery prominent in the schools of the New England. States; agri- 
culture universal in the Southern Stales) and cooper, cabinet, wa^on, 
ami packing-case work in vogue in the Middle Western States. 
•Although the # schools w6re wholly dependent on the sal£s of their 
goods to tlffe community, yet' the idea of making and of (cceping-tho 
enterprise self-contained was never lost right of. To a certain ex- 
tent, indeed, these schools were also self-constructed. On one occa- 
sion we are told that “ the president and the students performed 
the whole labor of erecting a building 31 feet square and two stories 
high.” The supervision of work in the fields .and at -the Jjencli, to 
which from three to fi^ hours a day were devoted, fell to the lot 
of the academic teachers. In some instances it was prescribed, in 
the charter that work should be begun by 4 o’clock in the morning 
during the summer months. The manual labor school was a self- 
supporting institution in a day when cash was hard to raise. It was 
-nat an institution concerned' with craft Jnstruetion, except: in so 
far us manual labor was necessary to the prosperity of the school; * 
Education in the manual arts was a necessary evil, not an end in 
itself. 3 * * * 


• < 


»Cf. EdwardaA B.,*“ Education and lltarary InaUtutloos," Am. Qaar Rcc a- 
333. May, 18|3^1d., 2 : 107-116, November; 18201 Barmy d, H., “ Society tor prom< 

Qinililfll l»W." Am .iMr KM IK • 4A4L41R (Mil 


: 273- 

. manual labor” 4m. Jour. Ed..U : 28^7lMA “* » >rom ® Un * 

The manual labor movemant Mi not to have ran Ito couraa, or parbana baa 
o. uair laaaa of Ufa; wltneaa tba much dlacnaaad raoryanliatlon of Collage. 
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WitjrfTR?rj|pjAiuar labor school disposed of, wo may return to the • 
directflflfts^f descent in mamflk-education. Two- types of institu- 
tions, can he most readily characterized by contrast, continued 

the task.^The chief end of these organizations, the mechanics’ insti- 
tute and the*trade school, Svas practical — just as had l»een that of 
apprenticeship. More appears to be known about the. historical de- 
velopment of the mechanics’ institute than about- that of the trades 
school. In answer to the demand foi 1 extracurricular instruction in 
the handicrafts, institutions were created which possessed libraries 
and offered instruction in the evening. The high cost and scarcity 
of books and the stimulation of interest in invention, due to the b 
industrial revolution, seem to have been important factors in the 
development of these organizations. Attendance on the classes was 
voluntary and often restricted to those employed in the trades. 
Opportunities for technical training and study were offered both to 
master workmen and to apprentices. The instruction was practical 
and designed to bring immediate benefit to, the student. Many other 
interesting features of the mechanics’ institute, which are still exem- 
plified by the famous Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, can only 
be mentioned summarily, as they do not involve class instruction in 
the arts: The discussion and examination of new inventions, the sup- 
port of lectures on .technical subjects and of fairs or exhibits of 
mechanical devices, the display of interest in questions touching the 
economic interests of the State. The schools maintained by the 
mechanics’ institute differed in almost every important regard from 
the trade schools. In the trade school, class instruction was given 
during the day, dividing the time between study and tool work. 
The interests of the trade school were sectional, rather than national, 
and looked toward the promotion of certain favored industries. 

Beyond the point reached by the mechanics’ institute and the 
trade school it was impossible for craft education to advance. 
Improvements in details came in due £burse, but the subject matter 
was never examined systematically. This reexamination, and re- 
valuation of the educational material of the handicrafts was per- 
formed by the manual training school movement. Progress in 
manual education was on a dead center; and, although the founda- 
tions of the manual training school idea are vulnerable from the A 
psychologist’s point of view, it was fruitful for all later manual 
education. Manual training/ as the term will be employed in the ♦ 
following pages, is the application of the methods of formal dis- 
cipline to instruction in the manual arts. The formulation of man- . 
ual training as an educational theory and as educational practice . 
marks the start of serious thinking about the function of vocational 
education and guidance in the curriculum of the secondary school 
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To manual training the secondary school owes the very existence 
of vocational education in the curriculum, for hand work could at 
that time have been introduced into the schools only under the^cloak 
of formal discipline. To manual training the secondary school 
further owes to a very large extent the subject matter and the tech- 
nique of 'vocational education. The “demonstration” of the tool 
process before the class is still, althqugh in a slightly different form, 
the boast of the good teacher. Without laboring our point exces- 
sively we may note that although the so-called “Russian system,” 
or ‘‘Russian sloyd,” is now discredited, it must be acknowledged 
that its intent, the analysis of fundamental tool processes, has found 
fuller expression and development in Taylor's Scientific Manage- 
ment. > ■ • » . 

The following history of the Manual Training School of Wash- 
ington University is concerned with the last episode in the develop- 
ment of craft education. To this institution American education is 
chiefly indebted for the introduction of handicrafts into the secon- 
dary schools and for the awakening of an intelligent interest in their 
extension. Moreover, it was not an accident ’that the step forward 
was takfen by one of the newer educational foundations, for Wash- 
ington University attempted from its very beginning the solution 
of the problem of practical,, education, and has been justly proud 
of its leadership. It is interesting to turn back 45 years and to read 
what President William' G. Eliot had to say in his report to the 
corporation for the year 1879: 


It will hereafter be a source of pride that our university has heen the first 
in the world to set aside the traditions of medieval ages, by making band in- 
struction a recognized part of liberal education.* 


Comprehensive provisions for the establishment of an institute 
designed to provide the means of a tfyefrough and complete educa- 
tion with particular view to practical usefulness were a part of the 
original scheme of those obtaining a charter for the university. 1 * * 4 * 
The interest of the founders in this portion of their plan is evinced 
by the early practical department — “a department,” in the words 
of Chancellor Chauvenet, “ for the bonefit of industrious mechanics 
and* for no otliers.” 6 its establishment preceded that of the acade- 
mic and scientific departments. 4 To find the primordial idea which 
was to culminate in the Sjt. Louis Manual Training School we must, 


1 Informal Report of President Wo. O. Eliot on the Interest* and Condition* of Wash- 
ington Uni verity, March. 1880, p. 7. v * - 

4 Constitution and fy-lawa of the O'Fallon Potytecjinte Institute, St l^oula, 1805, p* 0. 
"The plan of that tin I verity organisation is more extensive In ita range than any before 
fMlopteil In the United State*." Cf. O* Fallon i *oly tech nle\^ nut itute ; 1 tv Object and Prw- 
ent Condition, 1H08, p, 3. * *,V 

* Letter* vf Chancellor Chauvenet, Feb. 8, 1807* Cf. Thirteenth An. Rep, of Directors of 

the St Louis Public School* St. Lout* 1887, p. <12. V - 

• Catalogue, Waahihgton Unlv„ St Louie, 1806-07, p. 22. \ 

4 ■ ' • .1 
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therefore, go back 64 years — to the foundation of the O’Fallon 
Polytechnic Institute by the Washington University trustees. From 
that day to this there has never been a time when the university’s 
rolls have not numbered students engaged in such work. 

In order that the reader may more readily see the relationship of 
• thejyarioug foundations which preceded the actual establishment of 
the St. Louis Manual Training School, they are given in chrono- 
logical sequence : The O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute, the polytech- 
nic shop of Washington University, the Philibert Mansion shops 
of Washington University. These three will be discussed briefly, 
the fact being noted that the first, although practically a failure as 
an educational agency, makes evident the early and long-abiding 
interest in manual education on the part of Washington University. 
In the shops of the polytechnic department some were striving to 
realize a vaguely perceived educational idea. When, in 1879, the 
interest of the trustees and the capabilities developed in the poly- 
technic shops were welded together by the enthusiasm of Prof. 

, Calvin M. Woodward, the manual training school was created. 

In the first place, then, should be considered the O’Fallon Poly- 
technic Institute, a foundation attended with many misfortunes. 
This evinced an interest in manual training, although the inst itute 
contributed little directly to, actual education. 

The Hon. Johfi How, president of. the institute, deemed it the 
proudest act of his life to have been instrumental in the establish- 
ment of such an institution. 7 * * In a brief speech during the 'inau- 
guration ceren^oniea of the university (1857) h/ explained the edu- 
cational mnovtftHtp to the assemblage : 

Our desire is to establish here in St. Louis an Institution that shall have 
all the advantages of the mechanics’ Institutes of our country, with those of 
Berlin, Vienna, and other cities of Europe. 1 




j/ 



Upon the same auspicipus occasion Judge Samuel Treat voiced 
the sentiments of the institute board in declaring: “There are more 
unwritten volumes of valuable information in the mart and work- 
shops than have been gathered mto our libraries.”* The O’Fallon 
Polytechnic • . Institute was intended, like the later manual training 
school, to “ prove useful and advantageous to the manufacturers of 
St. Louis.” 10 From the very foundation it furjnished, through its 
evening schools, to the apprentices and journeymen of the city such 
facilities for education as they Jnost needed. 11 During the years 185G- 

7 18th An. Rep. of Directors of the Bti Louis Pub. 8cbs., St. Louis, 1860-07. p. 52. 

• Inauguration of Washington University st St, Louis, Mo., Apr. 23, 1867. Boston 
(Little, Browu, and Co.), St. I/ouU (flalskll and Co.), p. 22. 

• Ibid., pt 33. \ 1 

“ Constitution and By-laws of the O’PaUoo d’olyteclraie Institute, 8t. Louis, 1855, p. 9. 

11 The. O'FtoJloa Polytechnic Institute, Its Objjfts end Present Conditions, it. Louis. 
1858, pi 1ft. * . . ... 

i * m rn K ' I , * N 
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1858, in addition to the “common branches,” advanced classes were 
instructed in mechanical aftd industrial drawing, algebra, and men- 
suration. 12 In an early lecture on manual education (1878) Calvin ! 
M. Woodward, -principal of the institute in 18G8-69, and later an 
ini|H>rtant figure in the St. Louis Manual Training School, recalled 
that “as a part of the founders’ generous plan the many arts were 
not only to be scientifically expounded by able professors but they 
were to be illustrated by practical machines and expert workmen.” 12 

What w»is actually accomplished in the way of technical educa- 
tion at the O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute can nbt now be discov- 
ered. The records of the school are not available, indeed are prob- 
ably not in existence. Its significance in the history of the St* Louis 
Manual Training School lies in the fact that it is the first hint of 
the use of manual education in the city. Almost from the begin- ♦ 
ning, then, Washington University (founded 1853) had displayed 
an interest in "the practical side of instruction in the mechanic arts — 
an abiding interest which was to come to fruition in the manual- 
t riming school,. The O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute* is but the first 
demonstration thereof. From the prefatory remarks it is clear that 
the institute was nothing more or less than a meehajn£s’.ih§titute 
adapted to the needs of antebellum St. Louis. Outside of working 
hours it offered the opportunity for willing boys to advance them- * 
solves in their respective trades. It had no greater pretensions. 

Though it was undertaken* with the highest motives, the O’Fallon 
Polytechnic Institute as projected was virtually a failure. Finan- 
cial stress following the inauguration of the university was intensi- 
fied by a number of disorganizing factors incident to the Civil War 
period. The building at Seventh and Chestnut Streets had been 
liegun before the war. At different times the work had been stopped, 
only to be renewed later at a tremendous increase in cost. 14 After 
nine long years the building was completed (June 12, 1867) and 
dedicated with proper ceremonies. But its completion hud seriously 
embarrassed its managers and endangered the consummation of the 
charitable designs of its founders. We learn, however, from the 
history of the St. Louis public evening schools, which had shared jh • j 
the management of the O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute, that the 
university never wholly abandoned its theory of practical instruc- 
tion. When the half million dollar polytechnic building was sold 
to the municipal authorities (October 1 , 1868) at practically one- . 
fourth its original cost the terms of the transfer obligated the school 
board “to establish permanently, for the special benefit of those 


» Ibid, p. 11. 

n Woodward. C. M., Manual Education, a paper rend before the St Louie Hoc. Sd. 
Amoc., May 10, 1BT8, St Lottie (G. I. Jones Co, printer), p. 28. 

14 Compton, Richard. Pictorial St Louie, St Louie, 1870, pi 108. 
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engaged in or preparing .for mechanical pursuits,- a school in which 
are taught elementary and preparatory branches of polytechnic or 
technological instruction.” 15 The pupils of the O’Fallon Polytech- 
nic Institute were, notwithstanding this arrangement, counted us a 
part of the Washington University. The general plan of the insti- 
tution, as well as its name, continued as it had been while under the 
sole care and supervision of Washington University. 1 * * But with its 
further history and final fate we are not now concerned. 

Other available records of Washington University reveal further 
evidence of the continuity of this theory of practical education. A 
supplementary catalogue published by the university in 1871 an- 
nounced that : 

There will he fitted up a wnrbahop containing an elegant lathe made ex- 
pressly for the university by the Fitchburg Machine Co., of Massachusetts, for 
turning wood and Iron ; a workbench and a full set of carpenter's t«wds. The 
engineering students will be able here to acquire some dexterity In tire use 
of tools which, though slight, will be of great vnlue to them In the subsequent 
Work of thfelr profession (L. e., this ex 4 >erlenee will make them better Judges of 
workmanship).” 

This shop was equipped and operated in the polytechnic depart- , 
ment under the personal supervision of Calvin M. Woodward and 
seems to have been the beginning of his lifelong interest in manual 
training. The subject was Reshaped and given new form by his 
reading of certain projects discussed in connection with some' 
eastern schools. Indeed, the adapting of manual arts to instructions 
in schools of lower than college grade was carried out later under 
the influence of new knowledge that came to Woodward in the next 
decade. 

There was, according to Mr. Edward C. Eliot, a very interesting 
predecessor of the shop announced in the catalogue of 1871. Mr. 
Eliot’s letter gives the facts concisely : 

For the origin of the manual-training school, Dr. C. M. Woodward Is, of 
course, entitled to full academic credit. But physically speaking, the manual- 
training school began In the shop of Noah Dean, the universi ty carp enter. 

In the latter part of the Civil War Dean was ship’s carpenter 7>n the flag- 
ship of Admiral Porter In the Mississippi flotilla. After the war lie was out 
of a job, and a shop was fitted np for him, first at the residence Jof Doctor 
Eliot, president of Washington University, and afterwards In the/unlverslty 
buildings. He was a muster of his trade. There was no uaeful^meehanical 
purpose of his time to which he could not turn his hand. 

About 1Q71 the fjyst benches and lathes for training students wore placed In 
Dean’s shop. I was one of the students, on what basis I do not remember ; but 

- — ■ ■ — — - r ■ 

* Fourteenth An. Rep. Bd. of Director* 8t. Louis Pub. Sch*., 1868, pp. 7r-8. 

* Catalogue, Wash. Unlv., At Louis, 1868-69, p. 75. 

i» A Supplementary Catalogue of Washington University, with a general description of 
the apparatus used and the methods of instruction followed, St, Louis (F. Hobart Co* 
printers),. 1871, p. M c 
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by 1878 I ho work had been transfer rod to the old Philibert residence, which 
backed into the university prom ises;^i ml I Iwcame an instructor In w<x»d turn- 
ing under Clinton D. Keilog, who w«r>a laee<i In charge. 

This was, 1 think, the beginning nnM manual-training school. 

In other words, (he carpenter shbp of Noah Dean' attracted me- 
chanically minded boys, and in the colirse of a few years provision 
was made for (heir amusement and incidental instruction. We, seem 
to he living in St. Louis of ante bcilum days; for it is said that the 
shop o£ Noah Dean, a long, -low building with no more than one 
door, was originally the slave quarters. The house had been owned 
by I)r. William Beaumont, who is still famous for his study of the 
digestive processes, based on his observation of thostomafch of Alexis 
St. Martin. 18 From Doctor Beaumont the house passed into the s 
hands of President Eliot. Noah Dean, too. is an interesfing figure^-^ 
but that is anothei- story. It is an easy matter to form an impressiofc , 
of the new shop in the university building, to which Noah Dean 
moved from the slave quarters; for Mrs. Charles F. White, daughter 
of Noah Dean, has found in her father’s papers a photograph taken 

in 1K70 or 1871. • j - 

The first public announcement 'of' the new departure appears to . 
have been the public lecture of Woodward on October }J4, 1873, Which ’ 
is extracted- in a pamphlet of 1877 and printed in full in his book, 

The Manual Training School. 10 Judged by modern standards cf 
educational theory, Woodward had no clearly thought-out program; 
nor does he at first base his case on any principles of educational 
psychology. A certain haziness of purpose, as might be expected, 
prevails in,thefee early, formative documents. President Lliot calls 
the school “an Experiment on a very small scale, with no clear out- 
line of progress, but one which has gradually shaped itself into a 
systematic plan of action.” 80 * * Yet two principlesMvhich Woodward 
enunciated at this time haV6 a strangely modern sound, although 
it is diflicut to say to what extent these wholly admirable doctrines 
were realized in the first school : . - . ' / 

First, the things studied and taught are of Immediate. Importance and 
. intrinsic value. Second, one Is not supposed to understand u process or an 
experiment until he has performed it." 

•'The most significant point made by Woodward in his speech of 
1873, and the one which justly entitled him to the name of the 
“ father of manual training, ,r is the assertion that training in the - ; 
manual arts was desirable and advantageous for all pupils, regard- 

less'of their educational aims. By the time that he wrote his book 

. . * — * ■ — ~ 

w See Meyer, J. 8., Life and letters of Dr. William Benomont. 8t. I -outs. 1812. 

“ Woodward, C. M. t The Manual Training School, Boston, 1877, pp. 240-260. 

** An. Rep. President to Bd. of Directors, of Wash. TJnlr., Bt. Louis, May, 1888, p. 6, 

* Woodward, C. M., The Manual Training School, Boston, 1887, p. 2M. . 
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of 1887 the novelty of his suggestion had become more apparent 
to him, for he declared as the second point made in his speech of 
1878 that “ it presents very clearly the necessity for manual training 
on the part of all children, outside as well as inside the polytechnic 
school/’* * 2 It setms that Woodward was at first not wholly aware 
of the newness of th. ^suggestion that he was making. It i£ intro- 
duced in a mo ’•'st fashion, as follows :“ I therefore plead for a* more 
extended und moi'e systematic physical, i. e. manual, education. It 
• is the only means for making that culture of practical use.”* 3 Bat 
he is unable to dissociate himself from the world of tlie professional 
engineering student, for he continues with an illustration in which 
such a student displays advantageously a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of mechanics!” In regard to drawing, “ the short- 
hand language of modern science,” he remarked: “As an educator of 
the eye, drawing is a most valuable means, irrespective of any service 
that ihe power may he of itself .” ,v Th^ significance of this passage 
as throwing a sidelight on Woodward’s conception of educational 
theory and problems will be taken up later. In this address he 
very vigorously defended the dignity of a technical education by 
pointing out that the dominant evil of the times was the insufficient 
diffusion of that type of knowledge which fitted one for the art 
of being useful : t 

To speak ullegoricnlly, we start out together. It is absolutely necessary to 
the world s progress that we travel by different roads. The labor of each but 
complements the labors of the rest; therefore we will not call my education 
liberal and yours Illiberal.'' 

In a someyhat different form Woodward renewed the suggestion 
of a school for hand training in an essay on Manual Education in 
the Polytechnic School, published in October, 1877. Upon this occa- 
sion he outlined the features of a school that should give a general 
mechanical course. “As students below the afce of 18,” it was con- 
fidently assured, “may profitably enter such a shop, the attention of 1 
managers of grammar and preparatory schools is earnestly directed 
to the subject.” In vindication of the establishment of a special 
mechanical course for students who have special aptitudes in certain 
directions but who find greqt, difficulty ifi mastering certain subjects 
in otKer directions, he closed by saying: “Moreover, a year in such 
a class would be of great service in developing natural aptitudes . ,T 

Clearly, then, Woodward was only slowly approaching the idea 
of the value of manual training in general secondary education. 


ERIC 
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. “Ibid., p. 240, note. ' . . * 

» Ibid., p. 256. . 

“ Ibid-, p. 257! The Italic* are author’s. . 

“ Woodward, C. M., The Manual Training-School, Boston, 1887, p. 252.' 

* Woodward, C. M., Manual Education In the Polytechnic School of Washington Uni- 
versity, St Louis, Oct 1, 1877, pp. 1-20. The Italics are author'* 
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He has not thus far taken a positive and unmistakable stand on the 
. position that manual training is a desirable addition to the curricu- 
lum of the secondary school, although before long, we shall see him 
declaring this as the chief plank in his educational platform. 

With the passage of time it has become well-nigh impossible to 
form an idea of what was actually done in the manual shop of the 
polytechnic deportment, the immediate predec sor of the;jS||^ifr:';^w- 
Manual Training School. For information on tW 1 
limited to the pamphlet of 1877. to the contemporary catalogues of 
the university, and to the press notices of exhibitions. From tFiese 
we learn that the shop was small and inadequate, and that the equip- 
ment was insufficient. It consisted of a single workbench, two foot 
lathes, a gear cutter, and a small portable forge, together with a 
miscellaneous assortment of bench tools. It was, in fact, but the 
typical shop of the village “nifchanical engineer” of old England. 

From the sturt the defects of the shop were apparent; there were 
neither tools. nor room for all the members of a single class. The 
light admitted by the basement windows was so dim that on cloudy 
afternoons work was entirely suspended. For five years engineering 
students engaged in some hand and machine tool work in this base- 
ment shop — turning brass wheels, cutting gear teeth, graduating 
circles, making wooden and iron girders and apparatus for illustra- 
tion of mechanical principles. 

In I h 77, at the annual exhibit of the St. I ami is Fair Association, 
the students displayed a model of the recently completed St. Ix>uis 
bridge. 28 According to the prevailing method of instruction, each 
student made a sketch of his own pn^jjict and then, under the direc- 
tion of the professors and with the assistance of the university car- 
penter. Noah Dean, executed it. 20 A systematic manual arts cur- 
riculum. of course* did not exist in the “ manual shop. There was 
for some time no series of graded exercises for the pupils. Toward 
the end of the period — that is to say, by 1876 and 1877— Woodward 
became aware of what' he epitomized as the “ true method of tool 
- instruction.” This method was soon to take shape in the Phililiert 
Mansion shops of the* university and still later in the manual train- 
ing school. » 

The men with whom Woodward was associated in the management 
, of the “manual shop” later became distinguished in many fields. 

Mr. Edward C. Eliot, one of the teachers of that day, has generously 
lent me a photograph of the faculty and students of the polytechnic 


* * It may be remarked In passing that a history of the conception and const met! on of 

this epoch-making engineering feft won for Woodward the degree of Ph. D. (Washington 

•Woothrard, C. M., Manual Education In the Polytechnic School of Washington !- Di- 
versity, St. Louis, Oct. 1, 1877, pp 11-12. 
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department taken for the Centennial Exposition of 1876. This pho- 
tograph, which is reproduced, is interesting to us for the faces of 
Woodward, Edward ('. Eliot, Noah Dean, and C. I). Kellogg. who 
were immediately concerned with the manual shop. 

During the summer of 1^77 a group or “senes'- of shops and 
storerooms was installed. in a transformed dwelling house fronting 
on St. Charles Street. This building was known to early ’St. 
Louisans as the Philibert Mansion. In 1888 President Eliot, in 
recommending that this structure l>e* *pulleJ down and that a nu Jem 
gymnasium 1 m* erected in its stead, characterized it as “a, dilapidated 
old tenement, an encumbrance to till university grounds,’’ so 

It is upon the scanty prei« notices of two exhibitions of shop- 
work an<l drawing that we must rely for information concerning an 
ini|)ortnnt ^transition period dating from 1877 to 1880.' The first 
of these exhibitions was held on dune 10. 1879, in the rooms of the 
newly established St. Ixmis Art school: 

Out in Iho r**»m at (he west end. uonr the life-sketching room, wen* all llip 
Maniples of lundng, tilling. and forcing lumtsl out hy the Ktiulents of the St. 
Louis MhoiiuI Training School and the drawing* mihnilltod in connection with 
these for mechanical degrees." 

As we shall see, the ordinance establishing the manual-training 
school as a separate and distinct department of Washington C nicer- 
sitv was not adopted until dune C. 1879. only five" da vs before the 
exhibition was held. No mention wasmade by the re[>orter of pipits 
for the new school. Apparently the Philibert Mansion sho|>s were 
popularly known as the St. Louis Manual Training School over a 
year before the new and so-called “ pioneer school ” was opened. 

From another press account of an exhibition hold at the new 
manual training school building during the summer of 1880 we 
learrv that the wasteful method of individual instruction employed 
in^the earlier polytechnic classes has given way to the Russian 
system: _ . 

t . *■ 

• All the work was laid nut ln_ graduated order: first the wood fitting to 
dimensions, the dovetailing, etc., of the freshmen class; then the wood turn- 
•Ing of the sophomores and the work at the forge-pud In tf»e machine s'kopof* 
the Juniors. An ordinary Individual unversed In mechanical arta would see 
simply so -many pieces of wood anti Iron of various shapes, but the mechanic 
would readily see that to achieve the work here presented the student had to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the use of Ills muchlne. Somg.of the turning 
work Involves almost every operation to /be performed on n lathe, while the 
turning In iron was seemingly perfect, and some of the screws and gear cutting 

beyond all praise." • * 

• 

* Eliot. William 0 ., President, Informal Report on the Interests and Condition ef 
Washington University, March, 1880. p. 8. 

" Account of exhibition nt manual-training school, at Louis Globe Democrat Jane 19, 
1880. 

' * Graduating day, the drawing at Washington University, St Louis Globe Democrat, 
4000 12 , 1878 , • / 
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Woodward had found ^hat ho so long sought — a scheme of eco-. 
nomica I classroom procedure which employed carefully graded ex- 
ercises lending themselves to demonstrative methods in the hands of. 


a teacher. 

The shops we have been speaking of were Hnnnccd from private 
me, -ms. (lottlieb Conzclnian was the lirst to contribute (1877) to- 
ward their maintenance. .^Laler Woodward heard, through James 
Yea t man. president of the’sanitary commission, that Edwin Har- 
rison was anxious to help the schrad. u Harrison, on l»eing told that 
it would take $1,300 to carry tho work for a year, cheerfully gave 
the money, ami the school ran on.*’'* These names are significant; 
Me.-srs. Conzolman and Harrison became the trustees of the new 
manual training school when it was founded, and remained loyal 
friends of (he cause of mnnunreducatioii throughout their lives. 

. In the shops of the |>olyteehnie department of Washington Uni- 
\ei>ity a class of some 30 boys from Smith Academy, a preparatory 
school of the university, were j;ivcn systematic instruction in the 
rail 1 and ik> of (tads, in aihfitian to the u*uol high-arhool cvrriev- 


' I urn. We may fairly say 4 hat - for the first time in the history of 
America manpuL training - becomes ji part of general secondary 
edivntion.* * 5 

The definite impulse which resulted in the establishment of the 
St. liouis Manual Training Sehool proper may be traced to a paper 
read by Woodward before the St. Louis Social Science Association, 
May H», 1878. On this occasion he based his arguments on economic 
grounds, the point of departure being the backward condition of 
trade education in America os compared with Europe. He cofa- 
pluined that, owing to the various influences about our pupils, nearly 
all our skilled workmen are foreign trained. For this state of affair* 
lie assigned as causes the lii/iited opportunities to learn a trade, the 
‘ dominance and tyranny of trade-unions, and the deplorable condi- 
»*tion into which the institution of apprenticeship had t|ege iterated. 
“ It is no wonder,” he remarked, “that boys of fair education Shrink 
from manual labor.” Another reason he assigns for their shunning 
it is the desire to be rich. “ Wealth is regarded as a prize in a lottery, 
■and the laboring’men always draw blanks.” He reviewed the sue-. 
* cesses of certain trade and craft schools which he declared were 
admirably adapted to continental conditions. Such schools, how- 
ever, could not be transferred bodily to American soil. What wtfs 
wanted were schools patterned after the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and after the embryo manual training shop in actual 
operation at Washington University. By such agencies he hoped 


* Washington University, opening and Inspection of the manual training achoqj. 8L 
Loula Globe Democrat, June 10, 1*80. 

* * Catalogue, Washington Cnlveralty, 1877-78, p. 88. 
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to find a partial re'medy for the deplorable conditions existing in 
industry. In closing he said : - x 

The manual education, which hefclon In the kindorparton before tlve cl IMnn 
are able to read a word, should never cease, but JuM how we ahnll aupplyitbe 
miffing link In the chain which shall join (he kindergarten with the folly 
equipped ehopa of the polytechnic school we can not with certafcty suppot * 

While Woodward never completely forged the “link" he men- 
tioned in his address of 1878, nevertheless he was unceasingly active 
in interesting the people of St. Louis in the possibilities of manual 
training, public and private, front the kindergarten through the 
polytechnic school. He put liis whole soul .into the cause, and what 
ho did contributed very materially towurd creating. a popular senti- 
ment that later on Itecuntc strong enough to make the establishment 
of public manual training schools a possibility. We have found him 
interested in the O’Fallon Polytechnic' Inst Mte. a moving- force in 
the manual shops associated with the ua^technic department of 
Washington University, and soon to Iw^rT- founder of the manual 
training school itself. & 

For some time we have JieenTollowing one thread, the agitation 
in favor of the introduction of manual training and the history of 
the local predecessors of the St. I/otiis Manual Training School, h 
b now nect^sary to take uji another thread, the history of the school 
'ad a distinct institution. The founding of the new enterprise will 
^perhaps be most clearly understood if we consider it as a process 
'consisting of two imfiortnnt steps, viz, the first meetings of the men 
‘who later became the board of iqanagers, and secondly, the pros- 
pectus announcing to the public the plan proposed. Supplementary 
. to-these mutters, it is worth w-hile to put on record what seem to lie 
itlje significant facts com-erninj^ the pioneer manual training school, 
the founders^ and the physical property of the school in tiie early 
years. • , t , '■ . * 

The fijst meeting in the interest of the manual-training school 
of Washington University Vas held at the oftice-of Edwin Hurrisijn, 
Gf the St Louis Smelting & Refiping Uo., in May, 187ft. . 'Iliere 
were present William G. Eliot, chancellor of Washington University. 
Gottlieb Conzelman, Edwin Harrison,-. Samuel Cupples, and Calvin 
M. Woodward. This group of prominent business men had l*een 
brought together, it seems, by the efforts of Calvin M. Woodward. ’ 
We have already met their pames in connection with prior endeavors 
to found«a schdol for the manual arts. All owed their interest to the 
speeches of Woqdward. Furthermore, Mr. Conzelmai^-we-knowr- 
had learned a trade — that of upholstering.’ Samuel Cupples was 
then actively engaged in the manufacture of woodenware, and pre- # 
sum ably had some antecedents of craftsmanship. Edwin Harrison 

* Woodward, C. 1C., Ifco Manual Training School, Boatoo, 1887, pp> 261-288. 
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was managing a lead smeltery, while his previous education seems 
to have had? less to do with the use of the hands. These three, then, 
had both theoretical and practical reasons for their interest. The 
general plan of a school for tool- instruction was discussed, and, to 
judge from the minutes of the meeting, offers of financial assistance 
were made without delay. On that occasion Samuel Cupples offered 
to assist in making a thorough experiment of a manual-training 
school for boys and agreed to give $3,000 & year for five years; Edwin 
^ Harrison to erect a suitable building, to cost about $10,000; Chail- 
■ cellor Eliot to give^l suitable lot of ground on the southwest corner 
ni of Washington Avenue and Eighteenth Street, valued at between 
▼ $0,000 and $7,(XK>: and Gottlieb Conzehnan to give $5,000 toward 

the fund necessary to furnish the 'building properly.* 7 

The second meeting ’in the interest of the manual-training school 
was held in the chancellor’s room at the university (June 5, .1879) to ' 
discuss the provisions of the bill to.be submitted to the boprd of 
directors of Washington University for establishing the manual- 
training school. The next day, June 6, 18<9, the bill was adopted 
by the board substantially as recommended.** This action consti- 
tuted the manual-training school as a distinct and separate prepara- 
torv department of the university. Under the same charter had been 
organized already two schools of like grade^-Smith Academy, 
classical school preparing boys for .the university, and Mary Insti- 
tute, u school for girls pursuing academic studies. The essential 
features of the document creating the manual-training school, printed 
in extenso in the appendix, were as follows: 

A special school, to be known as the St. Louis Manual Training 
School of Washington University and having for its objects instruc- 
tion in mathematics, drawing, arid the English branches of a high- 
school course, together with instruction and practice in the care, and 
use of tools, was provided for. The students were to divide their 
time as nearly as possible “between mental and’ manual labor.”” 
Possibly the phrase “English branches of a high-school course” 
Kntuins a latent ambiguity; for, although no nlention is made of 
instruction in scierioe or history in the ordinance, they are included 
in the course of study published later. 

At the third meeting of the managing board, held in October, 
1879, a draft of a prospectus of the school as written'by Woodward 
was read and discussed. It was then ordered printed!” As this 
little pamphlet of some 24 pages was justly regarded as an educa- 
tional curiosity. at the time of its publication, it warrants some 

n Minute*, Managing Bd., St Loula Man. Tr. Sch., May meeting. 1870, pp. 1 - 2 , 

“ Ibid., Junfc meeting, 1879, pp. 2-3. 

“See Appendix. * • .... ‘ • • 

, *• Minute*. Managing Bd., St Loui* Man. Tr. Sch., Oct meeting, 1870, p. 4. 

bv . . * 
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attention. Noteworthy, for example, is the fact that the school 
board of Birmingham, England, transcribed a large part of it. 41 
There are, probably, very few copies of this document in existence; 
one was given to the St. Louis Public Library^by Mr. H. W. Howes, 
a descendant of the family resident in the Philibert Mansitqi, and* 
perhaps three or four are in the files of Washington UrfTversity. It 
is not mentioned in the later publications and has been overlooked 
thus far. Yet, notwithstanding its obscurity, one may term it the 
earliest practical formulation of the idea of manual training in the 
secondary* school and the basis for calling the Manual Training 
School of Washington University the “pioneer manual-training 
school.” 4 

jr* t 

Under the caption “Origin and purpose ^of the school." it was 
announced : ? . . 

The manual-training school owes Its existence to the conviction on tli* part 
of the founders that the interests of SL Louis demand for young men uJs.vsteiu 
of education which shall tit them for the actual duties of life in a mure direct 
and positive manner than is done in the ordinary American school. * * • 
St. Louis already has large manufacturing as welL as commercial interests, 
and we all expect to see these Interests greatly increase. We see In 4lie future 
an increasing demand for thoroughly trained men to take positions in manu- 
facturing establishments as superintendents, ns foremen, and ns skilled 
workmen. 

In the prospectus it wa9 confidently asserted that — 

Manual training will a&slst the student in finding his proper sphere of work 
and study, will foster a higher appreciation of the value and dignity of labor, 
and will afford a sounder judgment on all social problems. If, furthermore, 
the manualffrainlng school should do nothing else, It would still justify all 
efforts on Its behalf If it helps in the solution of the difficulties between labor 
and capital. 41 

The feature of special historical and educational interest to be 
noted in this prospectus is that manual training was not conceived 
of primarily as a cultural subject. Nothing is clearer than the fact 
that the St. Louis Manual Training School as projected by its 
founders never existed except on paper. It would hav^bfen difficult, 
indeed, to have inspired the merchants and mjrrfufacturers who 
i pledged their financial support in the undertaking with a belief in 
an education which did. not reveal itself in economic efficiency. 
Their avowed object was to found a'sehool for the training of young 
men to fake positions in manufacturing establishments as superin- 
tendents, as foremen, and as skilled workmen. While its director 
emphasized that the school was hot to’ prepare the students for a 
certaiiy trade, yet he was just as emphatic in asserting that the 

« Utter /at Head Master E. M. Dixon, Allan Glen’* InnUtutlon. Olanrow. to C. M. 
Woodward, Nov. 30, 1883. Piled In minute* of managing bd., Dev. IB, lf}83. 

«• Proapeetua, The Manual Training School of Washington University, Hi. Louis. Nov, 
1879 (Globe Democrat Printing Co,), pp. 7-11. 
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school would, by means of the Russian system of tool instruction, 
teach the essential mechanical principles of all the trades. 43 . Another . 
obvious inference to be drawn from this early document is that in 
the founders’ minds the manual-training school was not looked upon 
preeminently as preparatory to the university. It is significant that, 
while many phrases which appeared in this prospectus were reiter- 
ated time and time again throughout the history of the school's 
publications, certain others which are quoted were either reworded 
or else disappear altogether. 

The students will divide their working hours, ns nenriy us jMmsilde, between 


iiiiMi l id and mimuaJ labor.** 

There is doubtless much to be learned in the organization and administration 
of ii manual tmining school on Ameri&th soil, but its value to a miinufuemr- 
Ing community has been demonstrated beyond question • •. Thousands 

niid "thousands of the skilled workmen, engineers, foremen, and manufac- 
turers now in France und Germany got their ednentipn and their intellectuul 
traiuing simultaneously in a manual training school.** 

We m+v come to the manual training proiier — to that feuture which is to 
distinguish this school from those around it. How shall we train the hand 
to keep pace with the eye and the mind, and to Bt It well for Its future uses?. 
During the last 100 years the world has made rapid strides in the invention 
ami use of tools. We do nothing with the unaided hand; everything is done 
by tools. Tool Instruction then Is what Is wanted. Instruction in the nuture. 
theory, and use of tools. Thus shall we place within reach the key with irhich 
to unlock the mysteries of our busy shops and factories 

A single idea was conveyed by these remarks, winch have been 
selected from a’ variety of contexts in the prospectmh. The idea, 
as has been said, was not to reappear in the later official publica- 
tions; the author was obviously writing a prospectus for «\sehool 
patterned after what were inadvertently termed “manual training 
schools,” but which in reality were the Kiirojjenn trade and appren- 
tice schools — feeders for the industries. 

In the remarks of two of the founders, and in the will of a notable 
early benefactor, there is cumulative evidence that in their minds 
the dissemination of industrial intelligence was the fundamental 
and the primary purpose of the school, Chancellor Eliot stated, 
in an address delivered February 22, 1882, that: 

The school has 100 student workmen busily engaged In acquiring the ele- 
ments of a sound mental education at the same time with practical training in 
the use. of tools, to fit them for the Intelligent application of skilled labor in 
whatever direction the growing Industries of manufactories and workshop* 
muy require." 


° Catalogue, St Loula Man. ^Tr. 8cb», 1884-88, p., 38. 

44 I’roapectua, The Manual Training School of Washington Unlveralty, Nov., 1870, p. 0. 
In the wohool'n catalogue for 1883-84, p, 0, the word " labor ” baa been gbanged to 
*' eierclMaJ’ 



44 1M<1, p. 20. 

44 IMd., pp. 12-18. Italics are author**. 

« Kllot, Wm. O., 25th Centennial Addraaa, Waahlngton Unlveralty, Fab. 22, 1882, p. 21. 
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-In the same year Edwin Harrison depicted the school as giving 
“such an education as will effeetunlly enable the mechanic’s brain 
intelligently to second the effort of his trained and ski ll fuj jmnd .” u 
The will of Ralph Sellew made the St. Louis .1 / anualfLnbor Train- 
ing School of Washington TTniversity a legatee. 4 * His alteration 
of the name of the school shows distinctly what was in his mind. 

On the other hund,'the phrases dealing with the social and disci- 
plinary value of manual training, with the policy of the shop, and 
with general information concerning the curriculum, are retained 
and enlarged upon as the exigencies of its Ijistory demanded.* 

Under a special caption it was specifically stated in the prospectus 
of 1879 that “pupils completing the course will be presented with 
diplomas. These diplomas will entitle the holders to enter the 
aopJunrwre claaa of the polytechnic school without further exami- 
nation.”* 0 

As formulated in the ordinance of 1879 and sketched in the* pros- 
pectus of the same yeur, the course of instruction covered three years. 
School time was to be equally divided between mental and manual 
labor. ’The courses as tentatively outlined proceeded simultaneously 
on five parallel lines — mathematics, literature, science, drawing, tools, 
and processes. 51 The extent to which this program was carried out 
will be shown in the course of this history. 

With a single exception the leading features of the first manual 
training school prospectus ever printed have been given. The 
omitted feature is that of the project requirement of candidates for 
graduation. In order thoroughly to appreciate it, the reader must 
have in mind the avowed purpose of the founders of the school: To 
establish a “ trades-dcmcnts school,” an adjunct to the open-shop 
industries of St. Louis: 



Project for gqid nation . — Before receiving a diploma of llie school each, 
student must execute a project satisfactory to the faculty of the polytechnic 
school. The project shall consist of the actual construction of a machine. 
The finished machine must be accompanied by a full set the* working draw- 
ings according to which the machine was made, apdHbe pirti8h^|(«4^L>r the 
castings. Both drawings and the patterns must be «■*' iiijrsffi'lent. 

The project shall remain the property of the school. - - 


But for the limiting phrase, “satisfactory to the faculty of the 
polytechnic school,” we might construe this section as an early 


*• See Reunion, Washington University, Apr. 22, 1882, p. 80. 

• “ I give and bequeath to Washington University in St Ldula, Mo., the sum of 840,000, 
for the use and benefit of the manual labor training school connected with said uni- 


versity, and to be used by the faculty or board of managers of said university In surii 
manner as they may fonstder for the best Interest and greatest utility of said manual 
iFalnlng school." — Cf. Will of Ralph Sellew, May 27, 1882. 

m Prospectus, The Manual Training School of Washington University, Nov. 1870, p. 
28. Italics are author's. Mm.- 

Ibid., pp. 14—18. _ *. ' ■ “ . 

■ Prospectus, Tbs Manual-Training School of Washington University, Nov. 1870, p. 14. 
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example of “ a problematic act carried to completion in its natural 
setting.” As written, however, it must be taken to be a vestigial 
remnant of the early .craft guild ordinances regulating admission 
of apprentices to the craft. 

t’pon completion of the term of service the apprentice- was permitted to 
follow his trade or calling as a master craftsman. The authorities of the guild 
iusiMedi^however, that he have served a successful apprenticeship." 

Hence lie was required to submit as evidence of his proficiency a - 
masterpiece, u “project” in modern educational terminology.'* 

This concludes what needs to be said about the “Prospectus.** 
The little pamphlet was* to have consequences which its author had 
not Toroseen. The work of organization was actively carried on and 
was crowned with success in the following year. 

At„a meeting held in May, 1880, the bonrd’s chairman, Edwin r 
Harrison, announced that as Samuel Cupples proposed to leave St. 
Louis for Europe to lie gone several months, it was thought best 
to meet and determine certain important matters connected with the 
institution without delay. It. was voted that the school open in 
September, on the same ^lay with the public schools of the city. 
Woodward 'was authorized 1o issue 1,000 circulars of infocrilation in 
regard to it. No copy of this circular has been found, but doubtless 
it 'pertained to the examinations to be held on June 7, 1880, tuition 
fees. ete. BB 

Inasmuch as the outside reader knows little of St. Louis, it is 
proper to say something at this point concerning the history of 
the lirst building and the friends of the school. 

The southwest corner of Eighteenth Street and Washington Ave- 
nue, on which the first building of the manual training school stood, 
is now in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing districts of St. 
Louis. At the time the building was erected tl]g location was one 
of the best for [schools in the city. It was high and had a com- 
manding view ^ast and west.* Even as late as 1879 it savored of 
the rural districts. The boys had broad acres upon which they 
might roam and plenty of room at their disposal to accommodate 
football, baseball, and other games. Rigid building restrictions 
played a .part in making Jmcas Place, only a block from the manual 
training school, the most beautiful spot in the city. Every home 
on the former fashionable residence street of St. Louis could tell its 
story of people who contributed important chapters to the records 
of the Nation. 


u Spy bolt, R. F., Apprenticeship and Apprenticeship Education In Colonial New Eng- 
land and New York (New York), 1917, pp. 83-84/ ClaM projects 'consisting of lathes, 
pumps, etc., supplanted Individual “ finals " In later years; cf. catalogues 1887-88, p. 28; 
l$87-08, p. 45. 

“ Upson, B., The Economic History of England (London, 1816), p. 294. 

“ Minutes, Managing Bd. St Louis Man. Tr. Bch., May 3, 1880, pp. 10-11, 

• a ' " ' , . • ' k ‘ \ i / / . 

■ I I — . - . . I. . .... — .... . . -L. . . . 
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On the corner of Fourteenth Street was the home of Senator 
Trusten Folk, declared forfeited for treason at the time of the Civil 
War. Next west of the Polk residence was that of Thomas Allen, 
one of the projectors of the Pacific Railroad, “the road which 
Thomas Benton had in his prophetic mind when he pointed to the 
West and declared ‘There is East: there is India. 1 " In the Lucas 
Plnce mansion of the romantic Rol>ert Campbell — 

n dinner and ball were Riven In honor of Gen. t\ S.Adrant, at that time I'resl- 
dent, anil hi* wife; on which occasion iliey, uccninpnuicti by ticn. W. S. 1iarney 9 
BpI^uml on the front balcony ami responded t«> the vast crowd of sen nailera 
who >r:ithere<l to do them honor. 

Here, too, was the home of Giles Filley, closely Associated with 
General Lyon and Frank Blair in the measures then taken to keep 
Missouri in its place in th6 Union. 56 Bordering these historical land- 
marks were the closely grouped and time-weathered buildings of 
Washington University, including the observatory — “a little build- 
ing of brick, 1G feet fn diameter, and that looked like a bake oven 
with a revolving top."” Smith Academy, manual's athletic rival, 
was but a few doors further west. Mary Institute, “exclusively for 
young ladies," stood at Beaumont and Locust, some six blocks be- 
yond, in the rural wilds. 

A representation in perspective of the building, printed in the 
early catalogues and reproduced here, shows it to have been a sub- 
stantial three-story brick building about lot) by 50 feet. It con- 
tained four shops and one drawing room each 40 by 40 feet, two 
recitation rooms 20 by 20 feet, apd two small o (lives — one for the 
principal and the other for the shop superintendent. It was com- 
pleted during the winter of 1870 and 18K0. Passers-by were invaria- 
bly attracted by the great chimney attached to one corner of the >• 
building and by the revolving flywheel of the Corliss engine that 
could he seen through the street windows. The chimney was a part 
*of an extensive heating plant for the entire group of university 
buildings. The training school, however, was heated by exhaust •> 
steam from the engine. A reporter who visited the building in | 
October, 1881, has given some idea of fhe interior furnishings of 
the assembly room: > 

The large room in which all the division* assemble Is exceedingly light and 
attractive. It la furnished with 00 chairs and dosks, the latter being of a 
novel und very convenient pattern, designed especially for the school. When 
the top Is down It looks like un ordinary desk, but the top !b hinged In front, 

» ‘ ■ ■ _ 

••pout, Tlenry M., Lonla fifty yearn eao/’ Rt. TxhiI* fl lobe Democrat, Jan, 18, 

1014, p. 11. 

w ft contained the irnlremlty clock u whoae tick wa* heard *lmultancon*1y In Tpi- . 
arknna and Denver City." 
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and the back may he raised and secured at any convenient height. Two wooden 
buttons on the lower edge support the drawing honrd or a lunik, as may be 

desiml. 1 * 

At the time of establishment by ordinance the school had neither 
house nor land, but general plans for an endowed institution had 
been failed and the necessary aid had been pledged by generous 
men. In the progress of the manual-training school subscription 
list an early prophetic utterance of Samuel Clippies was destined 
to be fulfilled. Speaking 10 a reporter, he said, “Strong men will 
join us when they see we are on the road to success.** 

I Disentitled progs dipping. Filed Id minutes Mnuaglng ltd., October meeting, ISStl, 
P. I--*. 
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Chapter H. 

HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL, 1880-1915. 


Than the entrance of the Manual Training School of Washington 
University into the field of secondary education, its growth, its 
influence, and its decline, there are not many more memorable in- 
stances in the history of American education. Its opening occurred, 
on June 7, 1880. At this time a class of 14 boys were examined ,/ 
for admission.. The examination was given in writing and * * 
of the grade required for admission into the Central High School 
of St. Louis. In commenting upon the questions submitted a 
reporter said: 

If any la>y oarue before the examiner of yesterday Imbued with the idea 
that the wliunl was a'sort of refuge for boys who have no -Intellectual ability, 

It whs suddenly dissipated at the sight of the first question.* 

Two days later — .Tune 9, 1,880 — the partially equipped building 
was opened for public inspection. An exhibit of shop, exercises 
executed by students of the jioly technic school and characteristic of 
what was to be ottered as part of the flew institution's program was 
a feature of the occasion. 1 v 

On Septemlier 6, T880, with little previous knowledge of what 
could be done with boys as young as wert» those applying, instruc- 
tion was begun with a class of about^&O pupils. During the entire 
year the number enrolled attained a total of 67. At the close of the 
year a modest exhibit of what had been done during the fifat year 
was held. 3 Shopworlf was limited to carpentry and wood turning, * 
for, with the exception of the engine and a supply of tools for the 
students of th£ engineering department of the university, who con- 
tinued to work in the manual shops until 1910. the shops were fur- 
jd only as they were needed by advancing classes. 

We are'Tortunate in having a graphic contemporary account of . ‘ 
the first display of students’ work, and as shop exhibits have played 
a prominent part in the life^of air rhanual-training schools, it will 
not be amiss to repeat it here. The most curious feature was the 

1 Washington University, “ The Mannal' Training School," 8t. Ixiuls Glob* Democrat,'.. 
June 8. 1880. j 

* Washington University, " Opening and Inspection of the Man. Tr. 8ch„" At. I-oiHn 

Globe Democrat, June 10, 188p. » •» ' 

* Catalogue, Bt. Louta Man. Tr. 8ch., 1882-88, p 8. 
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demonstration of the actual classroom work. Visitors were handed 
a copy of a program which announced : 


On Thursday, June 16, 1881, 
at 10 o'clock. 


The exhibition trill consist of — 

1. Display of drawings made by students. 

2. Display of shopwork made by students. 

3. Singing by tbe school. 


\\ 


4. A class exercise In carpentry. 

5. A class exercise In wood turning. 

6. A class exercise in drawing. 

7. A report by the director of tbe school. 

Vo h ore very cordially incited to be pn\«ent. 

These exercise* tctU not last more than two hours.* 

Everything about the building was In excellent order. The slmpa were un-- 
occupied by students, but the tools and machinery were In shnpe for IninuMliate 
use. tin the third floor the work of the year was on exhibition. Hundreds 
pf drawings showed both the Industry and the success of the pupils. Some of 
the drawings of machinery looked like the work of old draftsmen. Tbe ex- 
prci«**s in shopwork occupied two n*oms — one for carpenters, one for wood 
Miming. The variety of forma HQd combinations showed that the ulphubet of 
pud* had been thoroughly taught. The visitors were exceedingly interested. 
Among the viaitorii the reporter noticed Colonel Jacobsen I luter a prominent 
figure In the establishment of the Chicago Manual Training School | and Mr. 
Sullivan, ex-president of the Chicago School Board and editor of the Chicago 
Evening Journal. * 

; The formal exercises opened with the singing of “To God on High" by the 
school, under the direction of Professor Morrison. In u report which Professor ^ 
Woodward then read he pointed out that “the St. !>*uls Manual Training 
School had many forerunners, but It differed essentially from them all. It 
stands quite unparalleled on American soil.” In commenting on the work done 
he said: “Progress in execution has not been as rapid as in appreciation of 
good work." After his address Professor Woodward turned to Doctor Eliot 
and file managers and asked for their orders. Doctor Eliot replied that the 
Itourd were men of deeds V rather tnnn words, and nsked that the exercises 
proceed. . 

After singing “Village Bells" 20 of the pupils were sent to the cnrt»enter 
simp and 20 to the turner’s .shop. Mr. Bassett then proceeded to give his 
lesson. It consisted In dressing a piece of roughjunjher and the making of a 
cross. Mr. Bassett worked and talked at the same time, and in a few moments 
full directions had bee.' given. The class of boys got before him In their shirt 
sleeves with their apron.; on. ^he boys went to work with rough stock, and 
one finished In 20 minutes. The work was graded on the spot As soon ns. the 
boys were well at work the engine started, add the visitors were Invited to 
the turning shop. bfr. White then gave the class two exercises to turn .from 
the rough. 8o great was the crowd that the reporter could not get wlthlp 
earshot of Mr. White, but the boys seemed to understand, and at a signal went 
to their lathes and began. Twenty lathes all In operation at the same time, 
made the chips fly lively. * • • It was noticed that the Ladies, were much 
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charmed with this exercise, sod some of them expressed s desire to try thrtr 
hund. • • • As 8|*ctHtor8 retired a' Chicago pern lemon said to I'rofetgmr 
\V4MHlwnrd. “We slitill not be ashamed to follow In your lead If only «e 
can." * , - 

The ^econd year of the school began Septemlter 12, <\. tin. I 

closed «l tine 14, 1*K2. A considerable number of the students of the 
previous yew continued their course (42), and 4 newcomers joined 
the class. The incoming clnss numltered about the same as that of 
the previous year (61). Total registration at this time was pre- 
sented to the readers of the schools pros|HH.‘tus for 1882 in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


thk it)NHTrrrr.riCY or the kchoou 

a 


KngllKh-epeekioK boys will l»e received from whatever "sntittv. -though llie 
“Conditions of itdinlKtilon “ niuat be strictly compiled gvitli., For the punster 
of etniuliiK how widespread ii the Inlhicnce of the wlrnnl, the residences of lust 
year's pupils are pi von In the following table: 


St. 1/OUl* 


75 

Arknn*A8 

— ! i 

MixMiuri (not St. Louin).- 


1(1 

Tifinww^ .... 

1 

Illinois 


12 

t'cniu'ylvHnlft- 

l 

Iowa __i 


_2 

Vermont - T 

* \ 

Tcxnn ^ 


2 



Mexico 


2 

TotaL. 

* 187 


During the year of 1881-82, hundreds of visitors inserted the 
school and read its reports.. Drawings ami models were sought 
from. far and near. At the urgent request of Col. Augustus Jacob- 
son, whose name we found listed among the visitors to the school’s 
finA exhibit, Charles Ii. Hum, of Chicago, visited the school in 
April, 1881. Ham’s favorable report of its work appeareu in the 
Chicago Tribune of April 16, 1881, and led to the establishment 
(1888) of the Chicago Manual Training School. 7 

Plans for enlargement followed this encouraging enrollment and 
manifestation of public interest. During the summer of 1882 
Messrs. Conzelman and Sellew doubled the capacity of the school 
* and greatly increased the convenience with which work could be 
done by erecting a 106 by 100 foot addition on Washington Avenue 
to house the recitation and audience rooms. The original building, 
which was used during the lirst two years, henceforth was devoted 
to the interest of shopwork. The contract for the new addition 
was signed May 8 and work was begun the following day. The 
building was completed the following September.* 



• •• Making hands deft: A year’s work at a manual training school.” Missouri Repub- 
lican, 8t Louis, June 17, 1881. 

•Prospectus, 8L Louis Man. Tr. Sch., 1882-83, p. {*. 

v H«ue, Charles IT. “ Educating the hand— AL Loafs worthy of Imitation on the subject 
of education by Chicago." Chicago Tribune* Apr. 17. 1881. See also Chicago Tribune, 
Feb. 8, '1882. • * * ? 

•Minutes, Managing BdL, St Louis Man. Tr, Sch., Sept. 10, 1882. 
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In onler that justice may l>e done to all who assisted in establish*^ 
ing the pioneer manual-training school which has done so much 
f tr the cause of practical edtication, there are listed here* the names 
of 1 1/use who hel|K'd purchase the second lot and who furnished 1 
the entire school with i^ equipment of tools. Most of these bene- 
factor- are no longer living, hut their friends and descendants 
entitled to the honor which certainly attaches to every Uuiefactor 
of the school. Thor are as follows: 


S. Hnvly, 

Win. A. 

tfViili.un Harr. 

.Mr>. 1 Iriiry HUilu^k. 
Jullll ). IUnkIK 


HoIhti s. lianas. 
A, 1\ Shrtpl^i^li. 
Ilwiry Shmv. 

Jnhu II. klaxon, 
fon. K. Wan*. 


Ttmtlirtj* UlrhrNon. c 
Hlrhunl M. Sr rujipi. 
Henry W. Kllot. 

, (*. \V. Simpkins. 
Kphrou Catlin.’ 


In «!hik* tjf lliisyear (1*N2) not only woodwork but blacksnntlung 
exhibited. Judging from the unusuully minute press accounts 
of the proceedings of the day, the occasion must have fully met. the 
c\|Hctation of the friends of die school. The visitors' interest in 
-liopwork so exceeded their interest in. recitations that public exer- 
. -ciscs were limited to showing the use of tools. 10 

1 1 Mr* third \ear marked the full establishment of the curriculum 
a> planned in the loginning. Anticipations in regard to the Russian 
system of tool instruction were reported. in the prosj>ectu.s*of June, 

I a> being “ more than realized.” 1 . 1 As now arranged there were 
running through the entire course of three years live parallel lines 
of study — three intelje'ctual and two manual. With but few’ and 
unimportant exceptions, the course consisted of prescribed studies; 
each student conforming to the course as laid dow’n and taking every 
branch in its order. The arrangement of studies# and shopwork by' 
years is substantially as follows^ ' 

r 

Course of study. 

r 

F1S8T-YEAR CLASS. * 

Arithmetic. coni pic tent. Algebra, to equations. 

EdcMkIi langunge. it* structure am! use. History of the United Suites. 

Physical geography. Natural philosophy begun. 

Drawing, mechanical and free-hand. Penmanship. 

Car|w*ntry and joinery, wood carving, wood turning, pattern making. 
f»tih tnijy he taken in place of English and history. 

4 » 

BECOMMEAR CLASS. 

Algebra, through quadratics. Geometry begun. 

Natural philosophy. Principles of mechanics. 

‘ Minute*, Managing B^,. Ht. Louis Man. Tr. 8ch., May 20, 1809, p. 203. 

“Mo. Republican, 8t Louis. June 15, 1882; Bt Loula Globe Democrat June 15, 1882. 

“ I'rospectuB. 8L Loula Man. Tr. 8ch„ 1882-83, p. 28. ' 

“Catalogue, 8L Louis Map. Tr. 8cb.. 1882-83, pp. 17-18. 
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English composition andi literature. English history. 

Latin may be taken in place of English and hiBtocy if desired by the elass. 
Drawing, orthographic t»nd Isometric projections, lettering. Details ma- 
chines, tinting, free-hand drawing. Penmanship. 

Forging, drawing/ upsetting, bending, punching, welding, tempering, Adoring. 


i 


THIBD-YEA* CLASS. 
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Geometry..4flnl8hed. Plane trigonometry and mensuration. 

English composition and literature. History. 

Elements of chemistry. 

Bookkeeping. 

Drawing, machine and architectural. Elements of descriptive geometry. 

Work in the machine 6hop. Bench work anil fitting, turning, drilling, planing. 

screw cutting, etc. * 

Study of the steanj engine. 

Execution of project. 

French or Latin may be taken, in place of English and history. • 

The actual framing ,of the curriculum so far asrthe shops and 
drawing * rooms wfcre involved is veiled in considerable obscurity. 
Before its maters were the Mi cco lints of the Russian, Della Voss, 
referred to in our sketch of the^Work done in the polytechnic shops 
of Washington University, and the parallel suggestions and shop- 
work photographs of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
that had appeared in the early reports of t:he Massachnsetts\Board 
of Education. 13 

Mr. Charles F. White, the first superintendent of shops at Manual, 
tells in a recent letter that he attended the Philadelphia Centennial 
ili 1876 and examined the work of the Imperial Technical Institute 
of Moscow 6hown there, with no .expectation; to be sure, of making 
. specific use of what he saw. At the instance of Professor Denton 
he designed some months later a series of exercises adapted to the 
machine tools at Stevens Institute. 14 With this experienW^in the 
background Charles F. White, during, the eight years he was A 
manual, devised and arrariged the series of woodworking and' 
machine-shop exercises that were used with but fewj modifications 
throughout the history of the school. 

It was- Mr. Charles E. Jones, now instructor of manuaHraining 
at the Ben Blewett Junior High School, ‘and* without doubt 'the 
oldest active instructor of manual training in America,' who, during 
the early years of the manual-training schdol, u worked out, to illfie- 
trate the essential elements of his cr^ft, a series of regular and care- 
fully graded exercises well suited tp the needs and capabilities of his 
class.” Final formulation of the three years’ drawing course was 

attained after several years of experiment by Mr.- Harry Newington, 

f — 

, , 1 1 ■ 

w Twenty-fifth Centennial Proapeetu*, 8t.‘ Loulu Man. Tr. Sch.-, 1904*' pp.‘ 11-1B, 
u Letter of Cbaxle* F, White to C. P. Coatee, Sept 14, 1921. . • 
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a young man wfio -began teaching during his undergraduate days at 
* Washington University. 15 i 

As originally planned — * 

tlu> course df sbopwork, In addition to the abstract exercises (whtah vfrere 
designed to give certain practices and illustrate certain processes, actual,; 
tools or parts of. tpols), included boxes, cupboards, shelves," desks, easels, 
frames, etc., needed either in the shop or In the laboratories of the university.” 

These were to be made as t)ie classes became fitted for such prao- ' / 
tical work. ... 

V , 

In nil laboratory work," no lively Interest in some proposed construction" t 
whs allowed to obscunkthe student’s view of the details of the work which 
must be mastered one by one” 

The firgt complete exhibit of work embodying the foregoing course 
of study was held June 13 and 14, 1883. At this rather pretentious 
affair both academic and shop work were featured.' The character 
of the exhibit is best shown by the school program; 


Manual training school, june 7, 1883. 


Pbooram. 

Wednesday, June IS. 

Exhibition of the year’s work in free-hand and mechanical drawing Irov^ 
10 till 3 p. m. From 10 till 12 the following class exercises: First-year class, 
divisions */Q,” “R," and “K" in woodwork, “X” in algebra, “N" in history; 
second-year eluss, division "A” in fotglng, **B” in algebra; third-year class, 
niiK-bine-shop practice and, chemistry. 

Thursday, June U. 

Exhibition of drawings continued. Vrom 10 till 12 o’clock the following 
exercises : First-year class, divisions “X" and “N” In woodwork, “Q” in 
Latin, •• R " and “K”*in natural philosophy; »econd-year class, division "A" 
in geometry, and “B" Jn blacksmlthing’; third-year class, setting up and run- 
ning the tines engines, presentation of diplomas and medals. At 12 Vclock 
t he'd Rector's report in schoolroom, first floor.** # 

Five upright steam engines of about 5 horsepower each, the work 
of the students, were set up and run by the members of the graduat- 
ing class. During the year 1882-83 — 

the second-year clpss forged over 100 tools for the turning shop, 70 for the^ 
machine shop, 46 tools for fhfi forges themselves ; ( including 4© pair of tongs), 
and other outside Jobs, making a total of 280 tools or Jobs, exclusive of the 
regplur exercises.” • * 

J&T.lh Centennial Prospectus, BC Louis Man. Tr. Sch., 1004, p. 13. ^ 

"utalogue, 8t Loul. Mini. Tr.Bch.. 1880-81, p. 08. Attbe-dme the w^er attend^ 
the school only blacksmlthing tongs and carbon steel lathe tools used t^thlnl year 
students were selected from this list of practice ar^clw for student manufacture. 

" Woodward, C. M.. Manual Training in Education, New York, 1890, p. 180. 

a Program of exercises filed with minutes, Managing Bd., 8t Ixwls Man. Tr. Scb. 

» Catalogue, 8t Louis Man. Tr>8ch. K 1882— 88,*pp. 83-34. 
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The third year of the school closed June 14, 1883, with the grad* ' 
imtion of its first class. Twenty-nine young men received diplomas 
and bronze medals. 80 

^ In 1883-84 the number of students at the school attained a total 
at 201 — the largest enrollment on record up to that time. 21 Two 
small engines which were built by members of the first graduating 
class were exhibited at the '.local St. Louis Fair. The boys took 
premiums to the amount of $50, six diplomas, and six silver medals.” 
Mention is made of this seemingly trivial matter for, as we shall see, 
it was through exhibits that the theory of manual* training was 
spread throughout the land. An account of this, the first exhibit 
‘ifi competition, was never published by the authorities. Significant 
in the notation in the directors’ minutes is the remark “ in competi- 
tion,” which may mean that the work was judged in competition 
with that done by mechanics. There were, of course, no rival 
manual-training schools existent at this time. It is possible that a 
special class was made by the directors of the fair and that, as a 
necessary consequence, the boys, being the only entrants, were also 
the prize winners. The unwillingness of the authorities to publish 
• this incident is no longer explicable. In later years, at any rate, all 
public hpnore were recited in the annual catalogues. 

In May, 1884* the first field trips for the purpose of studying the , 
industries at first hand were arranged. The third-year class, ac- 
companied by' several of the teachers, spent a number of days in- 
specting the car works at Pullman, 111., and the industrial plants 
in and aboqt Chicago. 23 The early introduction of field trips in 
technical education is very striking. It has been said that Louis 
Agassiz was the first to employ instruction m the field, but in that 
instance attendance on field trips was voluntary. The manual- 
training school made attendance compulsory and extended the du- 
ration of such visits of inspection until they Tasted several days. 
An interesting point, but difficult to work up, would be the history 
of the gradual introduction of “.field trips” into most branches of 
instruction. Unfortunately, an opinion only can be expressed that 
this is an early example of the practice, without being able to 
illuminate it properly. 

During the year 1884 the school lost two of its earliest and best 
friends in the deaths of two of its managers, Gottlieb Conaelman 
and Ralph Sellew. At the same time, through their liberality and 
the cooperation of Samuel Cupples, a member of the managing board 

* i - — — -i i — 

J* Ibid., 1884-85, p. 6. 

, “ IMd., 1884-86, p. 0. • ' 

• Minute*, Managing Bd., St Louis Man. Tr. Scb., Dec. 10, 1883, p 07. 

■ Minutes, Managing Bd., St Louis Man. Tr. 8ch., May 8, 1884. p. 70 ; May 20, 1800, 
p. 204. • • • 
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from the first, an endowment of $115,000 tq be fully realized in the 
course of five years was secured. 34 The managing board adopted 
the following resolution in memory of Mr.' Sellew and his profound 
interest and liberality : 

Rrxolvcd, That to perpetuate his name and the memory of Ids good works, 
a gold medal, to be known as the * *' Sellew medal," shall be awarded annually 
to that member of the graduating class who, in the opinion of the teachers 
and eommUtee, stands highest in his class.** 

•In June? the first of a series of exhibits before the National Edu- 
cational Association was made by the school at Madison, Wis. It 
attracted a great deal of attention and did much to arouse interest 
in manual training throughout the country. 28 _ 

The fifth annual catalogue (1884-85) contained the first statistics 
concerning the occupations of the graduates. I' rom this it appears 
that Mr. Ralph Miller was the first graduate to become an instructor 
of manual training. He was called to Toledo, Ohio, to introduce 
the work there. 27 

On February 12, 1885, Woodward reported to the board a formal 
invitation to present the subject of manual training at an educa- 
tional conference to be held in Manchester, England, the following 
September. 28 This invitation he accepted. It is striking that at this 
early time, When the school was only 5 years old, it had Already 
attracted foreign attention. Possibly the distribution of the pros- 
pectus in England by Samuel Cupples had stimulated this interest. 

The first two classes had had no opportunity to study Latin. Con- 
sequently, when they sought to enter polytechnic schools or colleges 
they found themselves handicapped. To ameliorate this condition 
the authorities introduced the subject. 28 In so doing, they evinced 
for the first time a disposition to cater to the requirements for col- 
lege entrance. Thereafter, studies regarded as distinctly prepara- 
tory to college were from time to time added firthe curriculum.. 

In 1887 Woodward published his celebrated book The Manual 
Training School. 30 Of this, the first comprehensive account of man- 
ual training as a part of secondary education, mention will be made 
later. 

Occupational statistics were published in the catalogue of 1888-89 
to show that boys who had spent three years in the shops and class- 
rooms were upon graduation “ able to take no small part in the busy 

* Catalogue, the Bt. Louis Man. Tr. Bch., 1884—85, p. 7. ■ 

» Minute*, Managing Bd., Bt. Louis Man. Tr. Bch., Feb. 19, 18fc4,pp. 88-71. In awards 
In* the medal the board took Into consideration only character, ac^lanUc and manual 
Attain men to. Cf. Bulletin 3, St Louis linn. Tr. Bch., Aug., 1800, p. 2. 

» Minutes, Managing Bd., 8L Louis Man. Tr, Bch., Apr. 10, 1884, p. 75. 

* Catalogue, the Bt Louis Man, Tr. Bch., 1884-85, p. 40. 

■ Minutes, Managing Bd., Bt Loul* Man, Tr. Bch., Feb. 12, 1885, p. 80. 

•Catalogue, St. Louis Man. Tr, Bch., 1882-83, p. 17. 

* Woodward, C. M., The Manual Training School. (Boston)* 1887. . * 
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world. Very young men are seen bearing heavy responsibilities, and 
bearing them well.” ,l 

During the year 1888 Gentian was introduced as an elective. '* 
The late period at which it was taken up is striking from several 
points of view. In that day St. Louis was, of course, a pronouncedly 
German city. The German language had long been taught in the* 
public schools. No one working in shops of the city’s industries, and 
managing men therein, could have done so successfully without a ‘ 
speaking knowledge of German'. The language was, so to speak, a 
commercial necessity. The delay in its addition to the ‘curriculum 
shows how little the manual-training school modeled its courses 
after those already existing in the competing secondary schools and 
how independently its managers acted in consideration of their, 
educational problems. 

More effectively to spread the Russian system of manual training, 
exhibits of tool work and of drawing were sent (1887-1889) to the 
National.Educational Association meetings at San Francisco, Kan- 
sas City, and Dallas, Tex. 98 The sudden increase in the number of 
such displays marks, obviously, the beginning of a wide interest in 
manual training— an interest that was not confined to American 
soil. Professor Parks, superintendent of school exhibits (American 
Group), notified Woodward that the St. Louis Manual Training 
School had been selected as the school to present the methods and 
work of -a manual training school at the Paris Exposition of 1889. M 
The several framed specimens of tool work which were sent to 
Paris won the gold medal and were afterwards exhibited at the 
French Pedagogic Museum. « The same exhibit later was displayed 
at the Albany (N. Y.) /Exposition and at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. Pictures of a part of this display are re- 
produced from the original electrotypes. 

In all probability the exhibit of the manual-training school was 
the finest of the sort. Such comparisons as have been made with 
other exhibits confirm this opinion. It presented a sequence of 
joinery, wood turning, forging, a^d machine-shop work in which 
the exercises advanced from the simplest processes to the most com- 
plex. The contrast with a modern school display is most striking. 
Not a single object could be put directly into use. The joinery exer- 
cises included halved joints, open mortise and tenon, blind mortise 
and tenon, mortise and tenon with ftJlish, mortise and tenon with 
key, blind and open dovetailing, and mitered joints. But not one 


“ Catalogue St Louis Man. Tr. Sch., 1888-80, p. 68. 

■ Ibid., p. B. Boo " ConaUtuenc 7 of School,** p. 28. 

Mlnnfea, Managing Bd., St Lou la Man. Tr. 8cb., Oct 10, 1888, p. 110. 
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of these was illustrated except as something in and for itself. Not 
one was combined or employed to satisfy a utilitarian need. The 
same is true of the displays in wood turning and in machine-shop 
work. A glance at the illustration* of the wood turning shows 
cylinder*, cylinders with V cuts and various geometrical curve cuts, 
ogees, etc., concluding in a climax of laminated goblets, napkin 
rings, and chuck work. The metal work was essentially the same, 
but it in^uded a jackscrew, which perhaps alone of all the exer- 
cises was useful. The bent of the school is apparent. The student 
passes through an ingeniously graded series of exercises without ever 
turning his poVers to actual use in creating something serviceable. 
Emphasis is always, on the difficulty of the task and never on its 
utility. It must be granted that the^lisplay gavS an excellent and 
easily grasped idea of what was jjone at the school. Anyone who * . 
studied it attentively would have beem' able to duplicate without' - ' 

great effort or serious error the characteristic shopwork of the man- v 
ual-tniining school. On account of this fact great stress must lie 
laid on the success of these displays in extending the influence of the 
system employed by Woodward. 

In the early nineties Manual was the most popular secondary school 
in St. Louis, and “in every grammar school in the city the question 
f of admission to it was eagerly canvassed.” Op to the year 1889 -rOO 
“ it had been carried on under an annual deficiency of from two to' * 
four thousand dollars.” In the report quoted President Eliot con- 


It line contended with many difficulties incident to the organization and 
establishment of a new method in education, but Its career, under the able 
management of ita director, has been one of uninterrupted growth In patronage 
nml in Its endowment and in its facilities for instruction. Its Income for the 
Present year will for the first time relieve the univeiyity of any charge upon 
. the general, funds, and possibly contribute something toward reimbursements ♦ 
for uniounts heretofore advanced." 

In view of the increasing demand for admission during the summer 
of 1890, the managing board proposed and published the architect’s 
plans for a substantial four-story addition to house the shops and 
drartving rooms. The impending financial panic of the early nineties, 
needless to say, caused the board’s plea “ to old and new friends to 
come forward and assist in carrying forward the work ” to go 
unanswered and the enlargement plans to be abandoned." . 

Systematic instruction and practice in military drill was intro- 
duced in 1890 and featured in the* catalogues of the next two years. 

Yet it appears from correspondence between the chancellor and the 

• Special Report df the President, Submitted to Board of Directors of’ Waiih. TJnir.. • 
Dec. 5, 1880, p. 23. 

It. Sell., liar. 10, 1801, filed with minutes, Managing Bd* 
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ington University.* 1 The managing board and the alumni asso- 
ciation, however, were opposed to a merger. They memorialized 
the directors of the University .to erect a separate building rather 
than to combine the school with another of less distinctive char- 


new nubile nuiimul-txiilnihg lilgli schools. They will offer fine new buildings 
in allnictlve localities, spleudid equipment In shop aud laboratories, uud free 
tuition und books. This year the old school will offer Its tlme-bonored build- 
ings and equipment; its corps of seasoned teachers, mainly .men; its improved 
cours«*s In shop nnd laboratory ; Its iiew four-year course of study, designed to 
meet l lie present rigid demands of engineering colleges ; and its glorious. tradi- 
tion of 25 years of epoph-maklng endeavor. Next year it will offer as fine 
buildings and equipment us skill, money, and experience cau produce, and ex- 
ceptionally flue facilities for athletic spurts and -physical culture. 

It largely de|»emlR upon the alumni whether we shall go Into these new 
surroundings with the fragment of a school or shall go with the first three 
classes filled with their complement of 250 good, vigorous, ambitious boys. - 

Evcrvthing was sufficiently advanced to break ground for the new 
big filings on Monday, Januar>“9, 1905. In the midst of a snowstorm. 
Woodward delivered the principal address. As the. venerable di- 
rector attempted to shovel the first spadeful of frozen earth, a wag 
in ‘the crowd of invited friends good-naturedly shouted his well- 
known motto, “The skillful hand, the cultured mind.” Humorous 
, calls from tliestu dents also greeted the efforts of each instructor and 
alumnus who assisted in tne ceremonies of breaking ground. 

After the dignitaries had completed the formal part of the ceremony the 
students used football tactics in Iheir eagerness to lie the. first (o shovel. The . 
shovel used In the formal breaking was made especially for the occasion by an 
alumnus.** 

The weather then became so inclement that it was nearly a month 
before the work of construction could be pushed in earnest. The - 
speed with which the building was erected may be guessed from 
the fact that the school was able to leave its old buildings, with their 
historic interest, and to occupy the new structures in September, 

1905, less than eight months after construction had really begun. 

With removal to the new site we find that the third-year boys in 
general remained to graduate, and that the first-year class showed 
the popularity of the school in the new district, while the loss in ^ 
the second year showed most clearly the effect of the removal and 

■ " i .i . ; 

, “ Minutes, Managing Bd, St. Louis Man. Tr. Bch., Apr. 20, 1604, p. 242. 

M Ibid., pp. 245—40. 

. M Circular letter of principal, St\,J/>ulH Man. Tf. Bch., Aug. 24, 1604. » 

** “ Ground broken In snowstorm for new manual-training school building In West End," 

fit. I /ltliil nioha homniwat Ian 1A IflilR 
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tin* * records for thenar 1906-7 show that a full-time instructor 
of athletics had been employed, that field trips which we have seen 
were an innovation at Manual were still featured, and that a course 
in automcch&nics had been introduced. M • 

In June, 1908, the first 4-year class, numbering 19, wus-graduated 
with appropriate'ceremonies. Woodward was absent, being- a guest 
at the University of Wisconsin.*^ „ 

Although declining in prestige, “Manual continued,” as Wood- 
ward once said, “to be fortunate in its frienda” In 1909 William 
burr, founder of the mercantile firm of William Barr & Co., be- 
queathed $100,000 to it. In the same year Robert Brookings, presi- 
dent of the Washington University Corporation, equipped the new 
nutomechanics shop.*’* * . t . 

On February 8, 1910, with great reluctance anil after long delib- 
eration, \Voodward decfUed to tender his resignation of the deanship 
of the school of engineering and architecture and of the directorship, 
of the manual-training school. In resigning, he declared tliat it 
wn* his desire during the next year or two to finish the preparation 
of a te.\tl)ook which should be his last and best gift to students in 
applied mechanics. This statement was followed by a brief review 
of the progress made in the engineering department of Washington 
University during the 46 years he had been a member of the fuculty. 
In, closing he said: V 

While my chief interest has always been In the higher technical department, 

I have given no small amount of time and thought to the establishment and 
administration of the manual-training school. I am glad to lielleve that It has 
been a pillar of strength to the University." 


With the removal by death of Samuel Cupples in 1012, Wood- 
ward's interest in the affairs of Washington University and in those 
of the manual-training school began to wane. Yet he continued to 
attend the rather infrequent meetings of the managing board until 
a few months before his death, January 12, 1914. 

At the last adjourned meeting of the managing board, held March 
18, 1914, it was — 

i* t ♦ 

Rcsolvcd^Thit to perpetuate Professor Woodward’s memory and to com- 
memorate his efforts in behalf of the development and spread of manual train- 
ing. this board petitions the corporation of Washington University to change 
Ihe name of the school to “ Woodward Manual Training School of Washington 
University." , . > 


This resolution, it seems, was adopted unanimously) it was not, 
however, to be published until the corporation had acted upon it 
favorably.* 4 . , 



M Minutes, Managing Bd., St. Louis Man. Tr. Sch., June 10, 1006, p. 204. 

61 Ibid.. June 3Q 4 1008, p. 312. v. 

* Ibid., Apr. 14. 1009, pp. 3*8-10. 

" Editorial, Student Life, Wash. Cnlv., vol. 84, No. 22, Mar. 0; 1010. 
u Minutes, Managing -Bd., Bt Louis Man. Tr. Bcftu, Mar. 18, 1014, pp. 346-40. 
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On February 5, 1915, the corporation of Washington University 
voted to unite Smith Academy and the manual-training school in 
one organization. The name of the new department was to be 
“ Smith Academy— The Manual Training School.” 05 The histotj*of . , 


•Z^JtOLLMEt^T* A HO • Q^ADUATlOV 

•ST* LOUIS • MANUAL-«TBAIMIMG» 3CWOOL- 
* • *680—1015 


fU 



Tho fallowing points are significantly exhibited 'in this graphical representation : The 


* 'large enrollment before the two great fairs (Chicago, 1898, and St. Louis. {904), for 
which I can not account ; the sudden, and Irreparable change In the forthqes the scbdol 
after Its removal In 1905 ; and the surprisingly high mortality, for leas than fahlf of those 
' entering rpmalued to graduate.' A *' ' • ■, 

. . * - \ ' > ' • , *' '• 

. 'this new organization is not 'germane to my subject, but* it may be 

• remarked in passing that on April 12, 1917, the patrqjis received a 
copy of the following docujnent : * ' . 

iHy a. * » , ' s > " w .jj. ■ . — — — . — — i x 

u Catalogue), -Smith Academy Manual Training Sebool, lOlK-10, p. 9. ’ * < ,■ > 

‘V > ' - • . 
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The manual training school was established In 1879 as a branch of the poly- 
technical department (now the school. of engineering). While the ordinance 
establishing the school mentioned us at that time contemplated .various kinds 
of Instruction, emphasis wus placed upon manual training as a necessary prepa- 
ration for engineering courses, and the period of instruction was limited to 
three years. The ordta«nce*Bpeciflcally stated that instruction In the manual- 
training school should be extended to the' students in any department of the 
university. During the operation of the school the length of the courses has 
been extended frofn three to four years and instruction has been given to both 
preparatory and undergraduate students. ^ 

As’the demand from preparatory students has during recent years been* 
fully supplied by tlfe city higlAgchools, the corporation, at its meeting March 
30, determined to modify still rurther the Instruction given by the school, con- 
fining its services to the undergraduate departments after the expiration -of 
the present academic year. Thd manual-training school, commencing with the 
autumn semester, will In future give its Instruction at* the mahuul-trhinlhg 
shop on the university Campus. 

. 4 f E. A. Enoler, i 

• * • Secretary to the Corporation" 

April K2, 1917. , ’ 


I'.ttrhllmcnt and graduation statiatica, 1 S 80 -HI 15 . 


m 


H 


. School year. 

h. 

rolled. 

Grad- 

uated. 

• 

1880-81 

67 


1881-82 

107 


IfmJ-'Sa... ...... 

. 176 

30 

WJ-.M 

201 

30 

1884-85 

218 

40 

1885-86 

233 

- 45 

18H6-S7 

220 

52 

1887 s Kk 

223' 

47 

IS8H-S9 

241 

42, 

1W9-90 

249 

46 

itttMti. . . 4 . . ... 

289 

57 

IH3MI2 

310 

60 

1892-93 

316 

m 

64 


School year. 


1893- 94. ...... - 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897MW 

iQ flu O Q 

1 If IF • m m 0 rn m rn m 

1H4&-1900 

1900- 1.. A 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

1903- 4 

1904- 5 i. 

1905- 6 


En- 

rolled. 


m 

264 

244 

226 

20H 

234 

214 
264 
270 
314 
316 
241 

215 


Grad- 

uated. 


51 

63 

38 

32 

42 

36 

38 

49 

4H 

48 

60 

60 

51 


School year. 


1906- 7.. 

1907- 8. . 

1908- 9.. 
1909:10. 
1916-11. 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15. 


Total. 


En- 

rolled. 


220 

232 

227 

200 

m 

174 

101 

153 

141 


7,864 


Grad- 

uated. 


18 

19 
36 
24 
26 
23 

20 
22 
29 


1,346 


“ AIro appeared on a paid advertisement. 8£e 8t Loula Globe, Apr. 4-6; 1917, 


♦ Chapter III. 

THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF THE SCHOOL. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Unfortunately for us, in considering the administration of the 
school we are confined to such source material as minutes of the 
managing board, bulletins, catalogues, calendars, and press notices. 
No minutes of faculty meetings are available. 

No large auditorium was provided in the early building, as Wood- 
ward felt that separate classes could be managed more easily and 
economically. 1 Students were grouped in divisions, according to 
their stage of advancement in school. Each of these divisions met in 
the 11 audience ” or assembly room of the teacher in charge of the re- 
spective year’s work. The first thing that was done in each of these 
rooms was the calling of the roll, which was facilitated, by a seating 
arrangement. Regular morning exercises followed roll call. These 
at the time the writer attended the Manual (1899-1902) included, 
among. other things, instructions regarding the practice of vertical 
penmanship.. The practice was “ to giv e ever y boy a copy-book of 
standard vertical writing and re quireiti0teto study it and sys- 
tematically teach himself [sic], and t&fjjfty the -style in all his 
written work.” 1 , 

Spelling drills and memory gems also found a place in these daily 
10-minute sessions. The divisions were also used as a convenient 
means of lecturing the students concerning their health and conduct.* 
The rules' about leaving the building were very strict. Access to and 
egress from ]he premises could be had only on the principal’s order. 
Doors and yard gates were securely locked ^ during regular class 
periods. Among , the first regulations we find the injunction that 
“ pupils must keep their took and benches in order.” Detailed 
instructions were issued for the guidance of teachers and pupils. 

While penned in by the great St. Louis tornado of 1896, Woodward 
edited the first of a short-lived series of bulletins issued byHhe 
school. In this one* we are treated to a quaint little squib entitled, 

7" : — T r- 

» Published letter of C. M. Woodward to .President Wm. Q. FJlot, St Louis, Feb. 27, v 
1882. * - 
•Bui. No.,1, Manual Training School of Wash. Unlv., Aug., 1890, p. 3. 

• MCf. Addreea of A. P. Oreenafelder at the unveiling ceremonies of the 0. W. Krall tablet, 
St Loula, June iy.1900. * . . V 
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w How to get out of the manual.” Inasmuch as this document illus- 
trates the sort of admonitions given to the students, it is printed in 
full. The effort at jocosity is Woodward’s own, and ontf may very 
reasonably question its effectiveness. 


diploma. Then he Will be a member of the alumni association for life and he 
will lie unceasingly grateful to his parents for sending him to the Manual. 
Secondly. He cun neglect his work, waste his opportunities, ahd so forfeit his 


mates, und aim to get credit for work he does not do. ThiB will surely put 
him out It may take a little time* to find out what a worthless, deluded 
trickster he is, but persistent effort along those lines will earlier or later secore 
expulsion. 

Fourthly. He can be ill-mannered, Impudent, unjust to everybody, and full 
of complaints "at the partiality of teachers. This method la alow, for he will 
be encouraged to mend his manners, hi» speech, and his judgment; but If he 
refuses to Improve, everybody will soon tire of him and his father will be 
'urged to withdraw him. 


The only one of these ways for getting out of the manual-training school 
which Is highly recommended is the first one. A11 the others (we are sorry 
to sny) have been tried In the past, but those who have tried them are not 
proud of their performances, and they do not commend them to others. The 
first, way Is Justly popular. It results every time in a splendid, all-round, 
training, valuable In every walk In life, a stprdy loyalty to the school, and 

a warm friendship for all the teachers.* 

• * 

From the 'earliest beginnings Manual repudiated the. in lbco 
parentis theory of school life. Its sponsors declared that the school 
wns not an asylum for dull and lazy boys. The boy who wished 
to get rid of book study and to spend, most of hi6 time in- the shops 
was advised to go elsewhere; so, too, the boy who was not willing 
to stjddy five evenings per week at home. 6 The heavy program of 
the three years’ course prevented arranging study periods during 
school hours. The boys were deemed old enough to form.* habits of 
steady application and individual effort. 6 , 

With the passage of time we find a gradual amelioration of the 
regulation providing “that pupils who fail to make reasonable 
progress in their work will be dismissed.” Those who failed to do 
their work well but appeared likely to succeed on a second trial were . 
given a chance to redeem themselves in a lower class. 7 In the declin- 
ing years of the school it became possible for “ a pupil with a few 

4 BuL No. 1, St Louis Han. 'Sr. Sch., Aug., 1806, pp. 8-8. . , 

4 Calendar, St. Lonla Man. Tr. Sch., 1001, p. 2. t 

4 Catalogue, St Loula Man. Tr. Boh., 1005-6, p. 48. 

’S«e catalogues, St Louis Man. Tr. Sch., 1880-81, p.,20; 1809-1000, pp. 37-88. 


HOW TO GET OUT OF THE MANUAL. 


There are several ways: ( • 

First. Let the boy complete the course of study and practice and get 



ly. He can cheat at examinations, act out lies to teachers and clues- 
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scattered conditions” to be carried along with his class to the end 
of the term. 8 

For the third, and so far as discovered the last, of the bulletins 
published by the school, Woodward prepared a half-page article 
denouncing “The nicotine habit.” In this article he raised the 
query: “What would the' great body of manual-training school 
alumni say to a proposition to restrict all Manual scholarships to 
those who avoid the use of tobacco in any form ? ” He regretted that 
there were a ffew who smoked behind the great chimney attached to 
the school, or in the street; but declared that the vice of smoking 
was not a common one at manual. He enjoined caution on the _part 
of the school authorities to eliminate representatives of the “rowdy 
element — the element that apes the sport, that stamps and whistles 
and screams at public exercises, that visits low theaters and copies 
their style and slang.” ® 

Discipline, however, was never a real problem at the Manual. 
While the records show a few instances of suspension for cheating, 
theft of lunch checks from the dining hall, and the like, the morale ' 
of the student body was on the whole very high. The minutes of the 
directors’ meetings bear witness that the regulations in regard to the 
removal of all conditions before graduation were very rigidly en- 
forced. In not a few instances were the names of candidates for 
diplomas withdrawn after publication in the graduation^announce-. 
ment£ 10 One rather remarkable case— the presentation of a diploma 
to a student who had left the school 10 years earlier and “ who,” it 
was shown, “had actually done all the work of the school though 
present only one year ” — is recorded ; but its significance escapes me. 11 
Hard work was traditionally expected and required of the students. 
The course at Manual was a long grind, and was so regarded by the 
school boys of the city. 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES. 


From the very beginning of the school it was the policy of the 
faculty to encourage all forms of student activity which benefited 
the student and which maintained an enthusiastic school spirit. 

The Everett Literary and Debating Society, composed of the older 
students of the school, had for its object “mutual improvement in 
elocution, composition, and debate.” It was organized very early in 
the^school’s history. During the brief period in which a music 
’ master was an adjunct to the faculty considerable music was heard 
within the walls of the old school. A glee club was organized as early 



* Catalogue, St Louis Man. Tr, Sch., 1008-0, p. 67. 

* Bui. No. 3, St. Louts Man. Tr. Sch., Aug. 1800, p. 3. 

"Minutes, Managing Bd« St Louis Man. Tr. Sch., Apr. 0, 1007, p. 1781 
** IMd., Mar. ^0, 1801, p. 214. 
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as 1883. At various times a mandolin club, and even a comet band, 
were reported. The. first and-, so far as the records reveal, the only 
dance given by the bo^j^l^ m February, 1902. The social affairs 
are interesting, in that they show the influence of the university 
on the school life. Glee and mandolin clubs, bands, and dances 
were, in the 20 years preceding 1902, characteristically the enterprises 
of college students. 1 * Their existence at Manual speaks, further- 
more, for a strong Esprit de corps and a high degree of organization 
in the student body. 

The school was without gymnasium or campus of its own unt»l 
1905. Prior to this time the athletic association devoted its ener- 
gies to the formation and maintenance of interscholnstic teams. A 
handball court and a basket-ball court were constructed in the rear 
of the building as early as 1901. 18 One of the features of the last 
manual training school building site was a large athletic field. 
It was — 

doslpned^to afford a place for every form of outdoor sport with the smallest 
, possible tax upon the time and energy of those who participated. A quarter- 
mile running track encircled the space used for the baseball diamond* or the 
football field in season. 1 * _ 

Football, howevef, never met with the approval of Woodward. 
His rather pronounced views op the subject were contained in a 
circular letter which he caused to be placed in the hands of the 
several high-school principals of the city : 

One gTeat objection to the ltugby game, bo called, Is that so few Cnre to 
piny at It or are permitted to play. A small number of boys who are excep- 
tionally large and strong or fleet, and sufficiently ambitious for athletic honors 
to face all dangers, monopolize the game, while the vast majority look on or 
stay away. The atmosphere developing in 'Rugby football to-day, including the 
professional qoach, the hired trainers, and a sprinkling of sports always on 
hand, is decidedly bad for boys; tending to betting, to rudeness, and to an 
undesirable appetite for matched games involving personal contest and per- 
sonal contact. 1 * ' 

One of the features of the school was the plan of week-end excur- 
sions to the surrounding industrial cities and of afternoon visits to 
local manufacturing plants. Before stringent Federal statutes gov- 
erning free transportation were enacted — * 

through the kindness of railroad officers, engineers, commissioners, and business 
men in general, both professors and students of the several departments of 

, m 

“ Minutes, Managing Bd., Bt Louis Man. Tr. Sch., p. 67; iMd., Jan. 11, 1901, p. 211; 
catalogues, 8t. Louis Man. Tr. 8ch„ 1883-84, p. 22; 1905-6, pp. 49-50; “Manual train- 
ing school boys give first dance," Bt. Louis Republic, Feb. 22, 1902. 

11 Minutes, Managing Bd., Bt Louis Man. Tr. Sch., Jan. 11, 1901, p. 211. 
u Catalogue, 8t. Loula Man. Tr. Sch., 1004-0, fa 8 6. 

“Circular letter of C. M. Woodward, president Bd. of Bd., tp Bt Louis H. Sch. prln- 
‘ d l >aJ *» Bt Loula, Oct 21, 1005. See also Woodward, C. It, Tbs Science of Education, 
Proc. Am. Asm. for the Advancement ef Science, 67 : 668, Dec., 1906. 
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Washington University had free transportation over railroads on expeditions’ 
for scientific purposes. 1 * 

Upon several occasions the Pullman Car-Shops and the industrial 
plants in and about Chicago were visited. Trips to Crystal City, 
Mo., to Granite City and Alton, 111., were annual affairs. 

In June, 1906, the graduating class issued the first illustrated 
yearbook attempted at the school. It was a book some 8 by 10 
inches, embellished with the class colors and dedicated to Woodward. 
The fifst great difficulty which the pioneer yearbook editors en- 
countered was — 


the accumulation of a sufficient fund to make the publication possibility. 
But through the loyalty of many of the alumni, the kind assistance of tbeir 
friends, and the unanimous support orthe class „the editors were ablg to ac- 
complish their purpose. " ‘ ’ **’•» . 

In this little book of some 40 pages the students— - .« 

endeavored to give to the outside world some account of the little tragedies 
and comedies of their school* life, to bring to each alumnus some memories -.of 
his student days, and to preserve for each member of the class Hint which will 
serve in years to come as a pleasant reminder of “ Old Manual ’’ and the class 
of 1906. 

The book contained pictures of members of the faculty, of the 
class, of the societies, and of the various athletic teams. Detailed 
sketches accompanied the various pictures. After 1906 such publi- 
cations became a feature of the school. 

A characteristic and unusual school enterprise was the preparation 
by members of each graduating class of a design to be engrossed on 
the school’s graduation announcements. It was customary for the 
faculty to require of each graduate an original design symbolic of 
the novel features of the instruction given at Manual, and to select 
from these the best for publication. The only one found is repro- 
duced here. 


THE ALUMNI.' 


The following tabulation of the occupations of the graduates is 
the result of a great deal of labor' It does not follow the rather 
unsatisfactory subdivisions employed in the lists in the school’s cata- 
logue for 1909-10, the last statistics issued by the authorities. 18 I It 
has been made up directly by a systematic study of the last roll of 
the alumni association, th&t of 1914. The catalogues of the school 
published after 1910 contained for some reason no occupational 
statistics. In submitting the tabulations it is fully realized that it 


• " Supplementary catalogue of Wash. Unlv., with it general description of apparatus 
used and methods of Instruction followed, St Louie, 1871, p. 40. 

17 Yearbook, St Louie Man. Tr. Bch., 1006 (foreword). . 

“Catalogue, St Louis Man. Tr. Bch., 1903-4, p. 0T, * 
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was a very difficult matter for the school authorities to gather trust- 
worthy data for accurate statistical statements concerning occupa- 
tions. Graduates are prone to Tbe interested in making a good 
showing. Moreover, very often in the mind of a questionnaire 
respondent no clear line of demarcation may be drawn between the 
vocation of “draftsman in an engineer’s office” and that of the 
vocation of technical engineer, etc. Again, it should be borne in mind 
that the full influence of the school is to be learned only by follow- 
ing the careers of all who have for a longer or a shorter time been 
under its influence. It is not an easy task to review the success or 
failure of the graduates and by that means to arrive at an appraisal 
of their influence, but this has been attempted. To survey the non- 
graduates, who numbered more than half of' those attending the 
school, is obviously entirely out of the question. The names are not 
available in any readily usable book, and would have to be compiled 
laboriously from the lists in the catalogues. Once the list was com- 
piled, it would be a superhuman task to estimate their influence on the 
educational life of the community. The number of such nongraduates 
is. however, so considerable that the possibility of their influence 
should be remarked. 


■ . 

Occupation* 

of graduate*. 


Accountant i 


Engineers, technical _ 

* 128 

Advertising „ __ 


Estimators 

a 

w f 

Agriculturists 

. 28 

Foremen 

vl 

ft 

Amusements, manager^ 

6 

Oarage proprietors— 

O 

s 

Architects - - . . 

-v 24 

Insurance agents 

15 

Army and Navy officers. 

« 

Inspector, boiler 

1 

A rt ists 

v- 3 

Inspector, meoh. work 

a 

linkers 

2 

Lfl wy era 

IF 

Xi 

Hunkers __ __ ... 

4 

Machinists 

" 13 

Bookkeepers 

:■ 12 

"'Mnnugcrs, assistant 

15 

Brewers 

i' 2 

Managers. denaptment 

ii 

Brokers 

. — ii 

Managers, district 

1 JL 

a 

m 

< 'ashlers 

__ . 10 

Managers, general- 

<7 

27 

Cashiers, assistant 3 

Managers, Insurance offices 

m 1 

tf 

Cheraslts _ ■ 

12 

■Managers, sales . 

10 

Clerks 

63 

Man u fact urers 

1 V 
81 

Contractors 

22 

r 

Mechanics - 

l/i 

o 

Dentists 


Merchants 1 

1/ 

57 

Draughtsmen, chiefs— 

9. 

Ministers 

4 

• Draughtsmen 

78 

* Physicians 

26 

Druggists 


Patent examiner _ J___ 

1 

•v Electricians 

10 

Principals, school 

, 5 

Engineer, locomotive".;. 

1 

Printers and pnhllshpni 

U 

7 

Engineers, naval 

8 

Railroad conductors 

- 4 

Euglneer, stationary 

1 8 

Railroad officials - , ■ 

1 

• 30838*— 23 4 
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Railroad station agents. 


2 


Teachers, manual training 



Real estate brokers 

— 22 

Teachers, unclassified 

|l 

. Reporters r 


Tellers 

a 

Salesmen and agents 

94 

Unknown 


. Students 

63 

Dead 

flO 4 

Superintendents, plant 

53 



Surveyors and inst men 

10 

Total., 



An inspection of this table discloses certain facts: First, it repre- 
sents many professions; second, the largest number of graduates 
are engaged in pursuits in ^hich a knowledge of the manual arts is 
basic; third, a very inconsiderable number are engaged in teaching 
manual training, one* * lor each year of the school’s life; fourth, a 
large number report themselves as being engaged in vocations seem- 
ingly nontechnical. Yet we may perhaps fairly say that manual 
training functioned in their cases to the extent of showing unfitness 
for technical pursuits. 

In June, 1883, 30 graduates formed the nucleus of what soon 
became the alumni association of the manual-training school of 
Washington University. The first reunion and alumni banquet was 
held at the Planters’ House in St. Louis on June 12, 1888. At this 
gathering over 100 of the 239 graduates-of the school were present.'* 
The- alumni organized by the election of H. Reed Stanford (now 
rear admiral of the United States Navy), of the class of 1884, for 
president; George T. Thompson, of the class of 1884, for secretary. 
For vice presidents an alumnus was selected from each of the classes 
that had graduated from the school. 10 

By an ordinance of the corporation of Washington University, a 
voice in the management of school affairs was granted June 12, 1896. 
By this arrangement one member of the managing board of the ' 
school was to be elected by the alumni at its annual meeting. “As 
the election was for one year and the member not eligible to succeed 
himself, the selection at the annual election was certain to be a 
matter of considerable interest. Candidates were usually from the 
older classes.” As this action of the university is' one of the earliest 
(if not the earliest) instance on record of granting to the alumni 
of a preparatory department' of a university representation upon its , 
managing board, the documents ace quoted in fu(l : 


ELIOT RESOLUTION. 

Whereas the members of the alumni association of the manual-training 
school have frequently shown their affection for their alma mater, and wishing 
to manifest their Interest in all that pertains to her welfare, have expressed, 
through the officers of the association, a desire to become more closely and 

••The graduate* organised at the soggeaUon of Woodward. Hla plana for organist- • 
tioo were printed In a circular of May 28, 1888. 

* Catalogues, St Loots Mas. Tr. Sch,, 1888-89, p. 60; 1889-90, pi 64. 
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more actively connected with the work of the school, and with this object in 
view have requested that the alumni may be represented in this board of 
control by the election of one of its members to serve as a member thereof: 
Therefore, 

Rrtolved, That the board of control, believing that such an addition to the 
board would be of great advantage to the manual-training school, does hereby 
recommend to fhe board of directors of Washington University that the ordi- 
nance providing for the board of control be amended so that the board may 
I** composed as follows : 

Four members w,lio shall be members of the bogrd.of directors of the 
university, two members who shall be persons not members of the board 
of directors, and one member who shall be elected by the alumni association 
from their own number- to serve for one year from the date of his election or 
until his successor is duly elected; but the alumni member shall not be 
eligible for an election to succeed himself. 

Jpw® 12, 1896. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of Washington University held * 
.Tune 11, 1890, the request of the alumni association of the mairual-tralnlng 
school was granted ; and It was resolved that the managing committee of the 
manual school shall hereafter consist of four members, who shall be members 
of the board of directors of the university; two members who shall be per- 
sons not members of the board of directors; and one member who shall be 
elected by the alumni -association from their number, to. serve for one year 
from the date of hijj election, or until his successor Is duly elected. But the 
alumni member shall not be eligible to succeed hlmselt The chancellor of 
tlu* university wns also made a member of the managing committee of the 
manual-training school, . . 

Gboroe M. Barti.ett, Secretary." 

THE FACULTY. 

. ' • 

4n the fall of 1880 the corps of teachers, not counting Director 
Woodward, numbered six gentlemen. Two of these, Messrs. White 
trfid Spargo, gave their entire time to the work of instruction. The 
other .four, Messrs. Krall, Holloway, Bassett, and Morrison, were 
part-time instructors— each giving 10 or" 15 hours of instruction per 
week. t . 

n 

By way of general comment the following points seem to be 
of interest: Woodward selected for his - faculty academically trained 
men rather than skillful mechanics. His firmly fixed opinion in 
this regard appeared in one of the last articles he wrote: 

I have learned, perhaps onjujfUy, to distrust aa a teacher a man who began 
h.v being a mechanic. He generally finds It hard to understand what It is 
•tit for. He got his own training under other conditions and with so different 
cuds In view that It Is almost Impossible for him to view the work from the 
rlgty standpoint* 

"MlnnO*. Managing Bd., 8t. Loots Man. Tr. Sch., Jane 17, 1800, pp. 170-183, 
n Woodward, C. M., Manual Training, Theory and Method, Outlook Mag., 81 : 020 1005 • 

Training In Grades and Colleges, Nat Educ. Assoc., 

llMJo ; 200. , 
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It is worthy of note that for the first instructor, Charles F. White, 1 

he applied to one of the leading technical schools. John W. Spargo 
was a graduate of Washington University. George W. Krall had 
been educated in a normal school and had conducted classes for the • 
training of teachers. Charles E. Jones alone 9 eems to have 
selected for his practical deftness. Although it is difficult to make 
comparisons, it is fair to say^that the manual-training school 
from the beginning a very high standard in choosing its instructors. 
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Chapter IV, 


v EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE FIRST MANUAL 

. training HIGH SCHOOL. 



♦Under this heading will be taken up the school from the point of' 

, view of the history of education. Wh.at were its more significant 
and influential antecedents, and what part did they play in shaping 
the concept in Woodward’s mind ? In what ways did his interpreta- 
tion of the new theory of manual education change with experience? 

What did the school announce asjts purposes and aims? With the 
scanty material at hand one can not fully answer 'all these questions. 

There is no time to trace elaborately the history of manual educa- 
* tion; although that is apparently obscure and little studied, 1 A re- 
riew will be made only of the publications which contributed ij» one 
| way or another to the shaping of Woodward’s idea as evinced by his 
i reference* to them. These will be arranged roughly in chronological 
order, inasmuch as it does not seem possible at this day to estimate 
their comparative importance to him. . * 

As a New Englander, Woodward was familiar with the writings 
of Henry Barnard and with;the descriptions of the “ Boston Whit- 
tling School.” During the year 1871 one of the numbers of Bar- 
nard’s Journal of Education contained’the following brief item : 

Sir William. Petty (1623-1087), the founder of the house of Lansdowne. 
not only a valuably contributor to the iclence of political 'economy but by his 
Man for a Trades School, published in 1047, in Justly entitled to the credit of 
being oue of the earliest writers in the held,' of technical education.* 

L The phrase, “Plan for a trades school,” 'is a misnomer and does 
W not appear in the original pamphlet or in the Harleian Miscellany, 
from which Barnard reprinted* What Petty outlined was a voca- 
tional school offering a liberal education in addition to craft and 
I te °hnical training. The scheme comprised not a few suggestions 
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r ,wiin WiftH^vard’s Prospectus for a Manual 
ubn&hed, |^1879. There is space here for but a 
Jottjr ^contribution : « 

tUe edutynds [sic] be 
and'Wtlttfec, whether l 
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that cam® /to 
Training Sci 
Jjne'or twofaf* 

We tl^eduLra<ls [sic] be taught to observe and remem- 

ber oH senslt^':jop|ft(W and Wtlttfev whether they be natural or artificial, 
which the educators must upon all occasions expound unto them. • * • 

That all children, though of the highest rank, be tuuglit some genteel manu- 
facture in tluflr minority. • ♦ * And all for these reasons: 1. They shall 
be less subject to be cozened by artificers. 2.- They will become more indus- 
trious In general. • * • 0. It may engage them to be Mecnenntes and patrons 
of arts. • * • 8. A^t will be a great ornament In prosperity, so it will be 
a great refuge in adversity and common calamity.* 

The Boston Whittling School is sufficiently described in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter printed in the report of the committee on 
education of Rhode Island. This extract has to do with the first 
period of the school’s life: 

* Boston, 1877. 

Our “ whittling school ” has opened Its jackknife every winter for five yenrm* 
Thirty or forty boys from 12 to 10 years of age have belonged to it, and wltll the 
aid of Jig saws, a turning lathe, and a few simple tools they have made brackets, 
match boxes, Small chests, checkerboards, and such trifling things. We have 
accoinmoduted the school In our chattel and found no difficulty In accomplishing 
the little thus described with portable work benches, etc. The value of such a 
school is not In the amount of skill the boys attuin to but In the bent It gives 
, their leisure honra. The boys say they do six times as much work at home ns 
they do at the school.* 

In the winter of 1876-77 the WJrittling-School united with the 
Industrial* School, which had been conducted for two years in the 
Lincoln Building. The friends and supporters of both schools and 
others interested in the cause of industrial training formed an assor « 
ciation called the “Industrial Education Society.” 7 This group of 
people developed and maintained the combined school. The city 
authorities gave the use of a wahd room on Church Street, a loca- 
tion with’ which the Boston Whittling School is always connected 
in any reference to the school { * * 

The roem was fitted' up with workbenches, giving each boy a space for work 
4 feet In length and 2$ In width. Bach bench was provided with a vise with 
common lyooden Jaws and an Iron screw, etc. Thirty-two boys -of froih 12 to 
16 werp admitted, and as the school was open only In the evenings, some of 
them uttended public schools In the daytime. A course of 24 lessons In wood 
carving was prepared, with special reference to securing the greatest amount 
&f Instruction with the least expenditure for tools and materials 

^ i 

* Advice of W. P. (afterward* Blr William Petty) to Mr. Samuel Ilnrtllb. Floridan 

Miscellany. 0 ; 144-145, 1647. ’• 1 . 

• Contemporaneous with the introduction of manual training Into the polytechnic slum 

of Washington University^ (1872). * • 

* Letter of fleo. L. Chaney to committee on education of the State «/f Rhode Island, 
public document, Appmdlx (12), report of the Com* oft fid. Act*, Resolves, and Report# 
of the Oen'l Assembly, Jan. session, 1877, p. 28. * 

»R«p. Mass, State Bd. of tiduc., 1878-77, pp. 198-84. \ 
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u The object of the school,” said the committee who formulated 
this report, “ was not to educate cabinetmakers or artisans of any 
special name, but to give boys an acquaintance with certain ma- 
nipulations which would be equally useful in many different 
trades.” 8 . . 

The report just quoted has been so often commented on in con- 
nection with the rise of manual training and is so familiar that at- 
tention will be called only to one extremely important matter which 
has not received the emphasis it ought to. have received. Apparently 
the Boston Whittling School should be considered as two schools, 
not merely because of the administrative change involved, but also 
because of the fundamental shift in the educational outlook of its 
projectors. Originally, judging on die basis of the letter of 1877, 

.its aim was to give the students wholesome and enjoyable work, of 
a tyjM- in which they would normally engage. The value of the 
traifting rested, it is clear, in the activity and not in the tool process. 

A complete change occurred when the Boston Whittling School came 
under the influence of the Industrial Education Society. This society 
had learned to know the theories of Della Voss, and then the object 
of the course offered was declared to be instruction in the funda- 
mental manipulations of tools. 

The goal of the new venture was epitomized in the hackneyed 
catchwords, “ instruction and not construction”* Its attitude 
changed from the practical to the theoretical. The school no longer 
railed upon the constructive instinct of the child. Obviously, Wood- 
ward's references to ’the Boston Whittling School had to do with 
the later stage/ He did not appreciate the beginnings of the school 
which incorporated a notion of educational psychology entirely 
different from that proposed by him. Due to his leadership, the 
theoiy outlined in -the earlier account was rejected by the pioneers 
in the great manual-training movement that followed the educa- 
tional conventions of the late eighties. The student of recent edu- 
cational literature will # see at once that the fundamental principle of 
the early stage of the Boston Whittling School is the one now ad- 
vocated. The pupil is regarded as embodying a bundle^ instincts 
the teacher must put to use. Professor Meriam forirfrtflates this ad- 
mirably in his stimulating chapter on handwork: “Handwork may ' 
be assigned' an important place in the curriculum because it is a 
wholesome activity in which most children normally engage.” 1 * ' 
Modern educational theory, based on Abetter knowledge of the * 


‘ JVIckernham, J. P., Rep-. State Bnpt of School*. Pa,, 1877, p. XXI. 

'What waa meant by tble alogan of Della Voaa will be made clear an we proceed with 
<*r examination of reports. ♦» ., , • , 

"Meriam, J. L., Child Life -and tbe Curriculum, New York, 1820, p. 371. 

. •’ ■■ 7 '. • : v’ "" . . • * 
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original nature of man, has accordingly returned to the early doc- 
trine of the Boston Whittling School. 

A second contributing factor to Woodward’s store of information 
about manual education was the descriptions of educational exhibits, 
particularly of those displayed at the Philadelphia Centennial. For 
thfis exposition was, above everything else, educational — the occasion 
for turning the attention of those who were most expert and best 
informed on the educational needs of our own country toward Euro- 
pean methods of education. Of the things which ; arrested* the 
thoughtful attention of educators, nothing to them seemetf'more 
significant than the displays of schools offering trade training as a 
part of the regular curriculum. The findings of the several com- 
mittees appointed by the State boards of education in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, and of the State superin- 
tendent of schools of the last-named State, w’arrant attention and 
close study at the hands 'of anyone interested in the history of 
technical education. One report, that of State Superintendent of 
Schools J. 1*. Wickersham, as recorded in the annals of the State 
Board of Pennsylvania for the yea? 1876, is of special significance. 
After a lengthy recital of the facilities afforded in tho w Improvement 
Schools,” “ Real Schools,” “ Trades Schools,” and the special schools 
of many kinds which were scattered over Germany and Austria, 
Superintendent Wickersham d&als on the hasis of first-hand infor- 
mation with “ an institution that was handsomely represented ” at 
the exposition : 

In the Artisan’s School of Rotterdam are taught for a part of the day the 
branches in which instruction is usually given in our common schools, to- 
gether with algebra, geometry, elementary mechanics and physics, drawing, 
tinging, etc. The workshops in which the remaining part of the day Is spent 
are arranged for different trades and are large and comfortable. That these 
boys attain a good degree of skill In their work was pluinly proven by the 
collection of articles made by them and exhibited at Philadelphia. Those 
who examined them closely and understood the character of the Institution 
making the exhibit were both surprised and delighted with the result. Thehr 
interest was greatly increased when told that the experiment at Rotterdam 
hod shown that boys who are occupied one half of the day with books and the 
remaining half day with tools In the shops make -about as rapid intellectual 
progress as those of equal ability who spend the whole day In study and 
recitation. And in addition the mechanical skill they acquire is of immense 
value." ‘ , .. , • 

Unfortunately, Superintendent Wickersham diid not comment at 
length on the Russian exhibit. His interest appears to have been in 
the economic aspects of industrial education and not in the methods 
of tool training. It is not surprising, therefore, that the novelty 
of the Russian display escaped his attention. — ' 


i ■ 


* 
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“ WlckffNhaiu. J. r.,- KCT- SUte 8apt of Schools, 1%., for the Tear Encllng June 1, 
1S76, pp. xxix-xxxvi. TK Italics at* author's. 
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In the eyes of the historian of manual training the most important 
display at the Centennial Expositipn was the exhibit of the Imperial 
Technical School at Moscow. On this Woodward seems to have had 
no first-hand knowledge.' There may have been an official descrip- 
tion, some pamphlet handed out by the attendant, for John D. 
Rnnkle, president of the Massachusetts Institute- of. Technology, 
quoted ’at length from the account given by Director Della Voss of 
the exhibit of the Moscow School. 1 * Furthermore, Woodward 
stated, in later years, that when he went to the exhibit in Philadel- 
phia in 187C, “there was not a school exhibit from any place in the 
United States that had any manual training Jin it.” 

No mention was made in any of his writings of a visit to the Rus- 
sian display. There appears to have been good reason for the omis- 
sion. It is probable that he never actually saw it, since educational 
interests were notoriously slighted by the management of the Ccif- 
tcnnial Exposition in the assignments of locations. 14 Hidden under 
a stairway, the small cabinets of models sent by the Imperial Tech- 
nical School attracted few sightseers. 1 * Woodward came to know 
the true nature and importance of these models only through the eyes 
of Runkle and through the report of the Rhode Island committee on 
education. For that reason discussion of this exhibit is reserved 
untH his study of Runkle’s writings shall be taken up. 

A third document which caine to Woodward’s attend oh was a 
repoi-t on a proposed “ developing school ” in Boston. He was pro- 
foundly influenced by this pamphlet, which foreshadows the modern 
prevocntional school, but he rightly rejected the impractical part 
of the project outlined in it. A committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, of Boston, presented on January 
10, 1877, a tentative plan for the establishment of a “developing 
school and school shops.” Their report urged vocational guidance, 
p re vocational training, and the establishment of State-supported 
trade schools : 

The committee took the ground that all boys after leaving our public and 
private schools are as much entitled to a free education of the hand ns they 
have* been to the education of the head given them at the public school; where 
they may be taught that trade, art, or calling for which they are best fitted by 
nature, as ascertained by the developing school. 

How [they inquire] Bhull we train the children and youth who are to -suc- 
ceed us in this world, chunged by science and Invention, for the wide field of 
responsibility that, lies before them? Apprenticeship having departed, never 

• m M . ■ ■■ i — i» — ■ ■ n i w - « ■■ -i — ■■■ 

“Runkle, John D., The Russian System of 8bopwork Instruction for Engineers snd 
Machinists. Boston, 1870, pin 8-18. # 

14 Woodward, C. M., address of welcome, Nat Educ. Assoc. 1004 : 46 (8t Louis meet- 
ing). See report of Walter Smith, contained In fortieth tnnusl nipt, of Bd. of Ed., 
r Mass., 1878-70, p.^2. 

“totter of President John IX Runkle, published in Cttlrle* £1. Ham's Msruial Train* 
tog (Harper A Co.), 1880, pp. 831-82. 
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to return In Its ancient form, something must take Its place and give to oar 
' artisans practical instruction. It la well known there is no place at present, 
nor has there been for some time past, where a boy could "learn a trade.” “ 

In answering th'eir own inquiry, the committee suggested : 

First, that the youth whenever he has completed his general education In 
any public or prlvute school may enter what may he called a developing school, 
so established .rind arranged as to give all the pupils a good general Idea of 
all the different trades, arts, or callings. In order that It may be ascertained 
by themselves or the superintendent for what kind of business they have the 
greatest natural genius. Secondly, ns soon as It Bhould lie ascertained (vhat 
kind of business the pupil Is best fitted for by nature be would be reeninineialed 
to the school shop where that trade could be Jaught." 

Iq the discussion which followed the presentation of the develop- 
ing school report Wendell Phillips well expressed the situation which 

came to exist when he said : 

¥ 

The discrimination ngulnst those who prefer to work with their hands is 
very unjust. Our stystein of education helps the literary cfnss to an unfair 
extent when compared with what it affords to those who choose some ‘mechan- 
ical pursuit. Our system stops too short; and as Justice to boys and glrht, as 
well as to society, It'should see to it that those whose life Is to be one of 
manual labor should be better trained for lt“ 

Though Edward Everett Hale, a member of the committee, called 
attention- to “the dilHculty of educating boys in accordance with 
v thqir native ability even when that ha8 been ascertained,” the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of furnishing their shop with “every 
tool and appliance of every name and nature that is used in any 
shop whatever, etc.,” nevertheless did not oqcur to the members 
present. * ; '• 

Accompanying the foregoing committee’s report were* a number 
of interesting press notices -voicing approval of the developing 
school scheme. A phrtfee'or two from these will show the general 
interest in manual education and the emergence of the notion *of 
continuity^ of hand training from the kindergarten* through the 
entire schopl period : 

Mr. Ruggle > plan for manual education . — The public Interest In this subject 
is not an ephemeral thing. There has been a growing feeling In the public 
mind that some new departure must be taken in our educational system to* 
adapt It to the new wants created by the social and other changes of the ” 
past 20 years. The most difficult problem which presents Itself In deciding 
la regard to a boy’s future Is,. " What Is be best fitted for?" It could almost 
be said truthfully that nine-tenths of the failures in life come from neglecting 
to decide this question Intelligently.** , < • 

W A committee appointed by the American Social Science Association. Report on a 
Developing School and School Shops, Boston, Jan. 10, 1877, pp. 2-4. I hope^to show 
elsewhere the prophetic nature of this little pamphlet. 

Ibid., pp. 4-6. - P > i. 

*• ibid., pp. a-ir. , • • . '» , ■ 

-Quoted from the Boston Poet, Feb. 5, 187f ; a committee appointed by the MStr* 
^ ‘ A “ wc -’ Beix>rt ou * Dwryloptnf School and School Shops, Boston, Jan. 10. 4877, 
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Mechanical tchool*.— The opinion of Hon. Ellxur Wright that our comraon- 
_ school system is net up "wrong end foremost," because children should be 
taught the use of tools before they learn to read, write, and spell, deserves 
consideration . as coming from a man who knows experimentally whereof, he ' * 
ch<x*es to 4 uflirnj and feels a deep personal interest In the right advance of 
popular education. The kindergarten Idea is not so far away from bis as 
to be denied relationship, and may In time .operate to bring his into universal 
recognition.* ' « 

P * m 

Mo^» significant than anything else in the antecedents of the St. 

IyOiiis Manual .Training School outside St. Louis was the centennial 
exhibit of the Imperial Technical Institute of Moscow, which has 
been mentioned. The reports of the committee on education to the 
Rhode Island General Assembly and those of John D. Runkle to 
the corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
to the Massachusetts State Board of Education’ were familiar to 
Woodward. AH of these were as pointed out by the Rhode Island 
report, desoriptibns of the methods employed in the Russian school, 
l, an entirely ‘new departure’ in manual education” Its nov- 
elty consists in conforming manual education to the system and well- 
established principles which have proved successful in developing 
skill ifl other arts and sciences. By tins system they [the Russians] 
analyze the process requiring manual skill, and teach each process 
by itself to a cla$a* * * * The fact that the instruction is given 
to so many pupils at a time, in a class, ig a marked feature, carrying 
out, as in s6 many other respects, the analogy with our general 
system of mental training.* 1 

In the Rhode Island report Woodward found what he had long 
|*«n seeking, namely, the solution of a difficulty he had encountered * 
in the polytechnic school. The problem of economy in classroom 
procedure was solved: The instructor performed the day’s task in 
the presence of the class, and the pupils were required to duplicate it. 

The attention of the American, educational world was called to 
this method by the exhibit of the Imperial Technical School of - • 
Moscow at the Philadelphia Centennial, 1876. President John D. ' 
Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, seems to have 4 
been one of those who recognized most clearly the possibilities of 
the work shown. In a paper of extraordinary directness, force, and 
brevity he outlined the basic principles of the Russian system of 
manual education for engineers : 


An this institute (Massachusetts Institute of Technology) was selected *1* 
the State to represent thb mechanic* aria, for which we receive one-third of the 
Income derived' from the national grant (act of -Congress; "1862), we have 
witched the experiments In thfs department which’ the various schools have 

1 ‘ ; ■ — ■ - ■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ^ 

m ibid., pp. 25-26, * . V*. • , * ; r 

“ Report 6r. Rhode Island Comm, on Eld., Acts. Resolve*, add Reports of the General 
iwembly, Jan. session, 1877, pobllc document. Appendix No. (12), p. a2. 
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b«en making with the deepest Interest, believing that the time would come ' 
when the best solution would be. reached, and trusting that when It was 
reached we should be In a condition to take advantage of the experience. 

* • * We went to Philadelphia, therefore, earnestly seeking for light In 

this as well as in all other directions, and tbls special report Is now made to 
call your attention to a fundamental and, ns I think, complete, solution of 
this most important problem of practical mechanism for engint'ers. The ques- 
tlon la simply this. Can a system of shopwork Instruction he devised of suffi- 
cient range and quality which will not consume more time than ought to lie 
spared from the indispensable studies? 

This question has been answered triumphantly in (lie affirmative, and the 
answer comes from Russia. It gives me the greatest pleasure to call your 
attention tO the exhibit made by the Imperial Technical- Schools of St Peters- 
burg aud Moscow, consisting entirely of Elections of tools nnd samples of 
shopwork by students, illustrating the system which has made these magnificent 
results iiosslble. 

In all constructions u certain limited number of typical forms' are found, 
theae forma being more or less modified to adapt them to spedal constructions. 

forms will also fall in groups, each to be worked out in a certain wdy 
and ^’Ith special tools. If then the student cun be taught to work out these 
formB, each In the befll way, nnd with the tools best udupted to the work, lie 
will he fnr advanced In tbe skill which will make him available und useful in 
construction. The ideas Involved In the system are, first, to entirety separate 
the inatrucHon shops from the ronatrurlivn shops; second, to do each kind of 
work in Its own shop ; third, to equip each shop with as many places nnd sets 
of tools, and thus accommodate as many pupils ns a teacher can Instruct at „ 
the same time; and, fourth, to graduate the samples to he made in each shop ’ 
according to some scale, that of difficulty being probqfily the best In practice. 

* * * The I® 1° klve sufficient skill in each specialty in the shortest 
possible time and to give the Instruction to ns many at the same time as the 
teacher ean well Instruct, thuB securing the^greatest economy of time,' therefore 
money, to both teacher and pupil.** 


The parallel to the situation in which present-day educators find 
themselves in attempting to solve the problem set them by t)\e Smith- 
Hughes bill is very striking. Both in President Runkle’s time and 
now the problem has been to make education more practical and to 
integrate it with industry. To his efforts the very wide interest in 
the Russian display and the frequent references to the “ Russian sys- 
tem ” are chiefly due. 

. Some idea pf *what was shown in Machinery Hall* can be obtained 
from a condensed catalogue appended to the report last quoted from. 
The display comprised several sets of wood-turning, joinery, forging, 
metal-turning, and tool-making exercises, together with enlarged 
models of the particular tools ^hd cutting instruments employed in 
their execution. While those parent models are usually associated 
with the name of Della Voss, it is now impossible to discover what 


*» Bookie, John D„ The Rasta* System of Shopwork Instruction for Engineers and 
Hac£)lulat% Boston, July ID, '1876, pp. 5-6, Few copies of the report are extant ; hence - 
It la quoted at length. - ^ 

“ *£ I * U8a,ai ‘ »•**» ol wluaalop," Scientific America* v*l. 85. Oct • 

2I< 1872, pp, 2G5-CO. • i 
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share Della Voss had in their creation. However, in a somewhat 
lengthy and involved comment on the work of the Imperial Technical 
Institute of Moscow, of which he was director, he emphatically 
declared : 


If we except the attempts made in France In the year 1867 by the celebrated 
and learned engineer, A. Cler, to form a collection of models for the practical 
study of the principal methods of forging and welding iron and steel, as well 
as the chief parts of Joiners' work, and this with a purely demonstrative aim — 
no one, as fir as we are aware, has hitherto been actively engaged In the 
working out of this question in Its application to the study of hand labor In 
workshops. To the Imperial Technical School belongs the Initiative in the 
Introduction of n systematical method of teaching the arts of turning, carpen- 
tering. fitting, and forging. 

The program of work was introduced Into the workshops in 1868. In the 
year 1870, at the exhibition of manufacturers at SC Petersburg, Ihe school 
exhibited its methods of teaching mechanical arts, nnd, from that time they 
have l»ecn introduced Into all the technical schools of Russia." 


It is certain that the influence of the. Russian school on American 
education did not extend beyontl the giving of the original impulse. 
There never was any American drawing on Russian education in 
Russia ; moreover, there is ‘no evidence that; anything written in 
Russian or by Russians, except Della Voss’s description of the Phila- 
delphia exhibit, was ever consulted by American educators. Yet in- 
the early years of manual training, prior, say, to 1880, the “ Russian 
system ” is referred to again and again. A,characteristic passage is 
the following excerpt from the forty-first annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education (1876^77) : 

The manual element in educalUm .— There is n growing feeling that our 
public education should touch practical life In n larger number of points. 

• • *- If (his Is to be done through the Introduction of a larger manual 
element, a few questions ut once arise. . 

1. On what ground can we Justify the introduction of the manuul element 
Into our system of public education? 


•-Solely on the broad ground of Its educational value to alL • * • The 
advocates for the introduction of drawing (manual training) must then show 
that the subject is either Intrinsically educational oT can be made so by the 
method of teaching it, of which’ It seems to me there can be no doubt. * * • 
The manual element, either In the graphic or mechanic arts, must be taught 
hy such methods as will cultivate the other powers through the acquisition of 
manual skill. ' . * 

2. Have we found a method of teaching the mechanic arts, both theoretically 
and practically, aim II nr to those liked In teaching the sciences and other 
purely mental subjects? » 

The Imperial Technical School of Moscow was the first to show that It Is 
best to teach an art before attempting to apply It; that the mechanic arts’ 
can be taught to classes through a graded series of examples by the usual 
laboratory methods which we employ in teaching the sciences. * • . • 


L 


Runkle, John D. ( The Russian System ©l Shopwork Instruction for Engineers and 
Machinist^ P oeton, July 19, 1876, pp. 5-6 . 
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Making the art and not the trade fundamental, and then teaching the ait 
by purely educational methods. Is the Russian system* The system is instruc- 
tion In the arts for the purpose of construction, anil not construction for the 
purpose of Instruction. The method is not only educational, but It constitute! 
the only true and philosophical key io all Industrial education . 14 

Concerning this discussion Doctor Woodward shrewdly remarked: 

, 11 to obvious from this report that Dr. Rankle looked deeper Into the problem 
than had Della Voss; he saw that shop instruction, essential to a mecliuolcal 
engineer, bad elements of value in a general education." 

Woodward was thinking here, of course, of Runkle’s discovery 
that the making of a series of carefully graded, abstract exercises 
lending themselves to demonstration before a class by an expert 
could J>e grafted upon the existing system of education without 
violating the theory of formal discipline. \ 

The Imperial Technical Institute trained only Government en- 
gineers. After passing a severt competitive examination the stu- 
dents entered a course of training covering six years— three years 
while mastering the elements in the school workshops and three 
while applying them in the production shops attached to the school. 
9 * first effort to realize the inspiration awnkoned by the models 
of Della Voss was made at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. In his report to the corporation for the year 1876, Runkk 
gave an exhaustive review of the*Russian system. He jrecommeridetf 
that “ without delay the course fn mechanical engineering at the 
institute be completed by the addition of a series of instruction 
shops.” *• In accordance with this recommendation shops were es- 
tablished in 1876 and opened the following year. Wrote Runkle, 
eight years later: 

My first work was to build up at the Institute n series of mechanic art shops 
.or laboratories to teach these arts, just as we teach chemkjfry nnd physics, 
by the same means. At the same time y>elfeved that this Jiclplfne could be 
made a part of general education, Jnst as we made the sciences available for 
the same end through laboratory instruction." • * ^ 

Furthermore, in formulating the new method-* 

It was appreciated that this class of teaching was not alone valuable as a 
part of the engineering courses, but that It would be of great service to boys 
or young men Intending to enter mechanical trades. The opportunity was ex- 
tended to sftch by the formation of a ^bsldlary school called the school of 
mechanic arts, in which were taught, lu addition to the shop work, some of the 
ordinary school subjects. 


* Rankle. John D., Report to Maun. Bd. of Ed., 1870-77, pp. 187-0. 

* Woodward, £, M., The Manual Training School, Boston, 1887, pp. 4-0. 

* Bush, G. G. (editor), Hiat of Higher Educ. In Maae., Bo. of Bduc. Clrc. Inf. No. 6, 
1891, pi. 312. 

•Letter of John D. Rankle, published In Charles H. Ham's Manual Training (Hamer ' 
A Co.), 1686, pp. 831-82. 
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(J. G. Bush, the authority last quoted from, continued: 

A nianuty training school, the first of It* type, was thus established.. It 
served a double purpose— first, as a school ; second, as a model and stimulus for 
education of this sort in the community." 

“A manual training school, the firet of its type,” is not exactly 
correct, for this institution was not in v»y respect a preparatory 
school for the institute. The school at the Md&achusetts Institute, 
truly enough, was the first of its type; that is to say, the first school 
to employ the Russian system.** It had artwo-year course open to 
boys 15 years of age who had completed the grammar-school. This 
school wus known at the time of its establishment and throughout 
its history as the School of Mechanic Arts. It was entirely different 
in curriculum, in aim, and in spirit from the St. Louis Manual Train-'., 
ing School and frqjn all succeeding manual training high schools. 

The reuding of Wood wa rd sjja ped , his theory as well as his prac- 
tice. From the Massachusetts Yeport he drew his defense of manual 
training as a suitable branch of education, a defense which he based 
on the doctrine of the transfer of training: “The manual element, 
whether in 1 the graphic or mechanic arts, must be taught by such 
methods as will cultivate the other powers by the acquisition of 
manual skill,” From jthe Boston Whittling School report came 
knowledge of the experience with the Russian system of manual 
training ift class work with boys of less than college age. From tho 
report of State Superintendent Wickerslmm he derived the justifica- 
tion for insertion of manual training in an already crowded 
curriculum: . .*> * 

w « 

y 

Boys who are occupied one half the day with books and the remaining half 
•, dnv w,,h 100,8 ,n th «? "hops make about hb rapid Intellectual progress as those 
of equal ability who spend the whole day In study and recitation. 

From this last report also he drew suggestions for the content of 
the nonmechanical features of his schopl, particularly singing. In 
* report on developing schools he found whart became one of tlje 
abiding aims of St. Louis Manual Training School — “the develop- 
v men * of natural aptitudes.” There, too, he came upon the idea of the 
continuity of manual education from the kindergarten through the 
polytechnic school. • The Rhode Island report gave an elaboration 
of the content pf the “new departure” and made clear the bearing 
of the Russian system on economy of classroom procedure. Fur* 
thermore, the collection of implements and pieces of machinery con- 
. tributes by the Russian Government to illustrate the work done at 
the Imperial Institute were, we know, visited by Mr. Charles F. 
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White, one of the instructors in the Philibert Mansion shops and 
the first shop superintendent, at the St. Ixiuis Manual Training 
School. ^ 

The notion of manual education a» a part of the curriculum of 
the secondary school, as it shaped itself in Woodwards mind, was 
a combination of many hulls and experiments. But this fact. should „ 
not lessen the credit due to him. It is only because he acknowledged 
his obligations so scrupulously that his sources can now be traced. 
All this material had been available for years, and yet Woodward 
alone was able to put the suggestions together and create the manual 
training high school. » I 

The origin of the name “ manual training school ” is exceptionally 
interesting, not only as cogently illustrating the fact that educational 
terminology comes out of the past, trailing clouds of vagueness, 
but also because the character of Woodward is strikingly exem- 
plified by his remarks on the term finally chosen. A certain odium 
had become attached to the terms “development school ” and “man- 
ual lalxir school ” by their association with a type of tool instruction 

A 1 

advocated throughout the Eastern States for indigent students. 
Hence' it was desirable that the name should not only be symbolic 
Qf the unique features of the course but also should not create a 
prejudice against the school at the very outset. Some titiie’eurly in 
1879 three “persons met with Woodward in his office in the old univer- 
sity building: William G.. Eliot, chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity; Charles A. Smith, professor of civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing; and Charles F. White, superintendent of school shops. The 
object of the meeting was to decide upon a name for the new school 
soon to be established. Quite a list of names was proposed ; Wood- 
ward favored a phrase which he had inadvertently used in 1877 to 
designate schools which differ radically from the ordinary system of 
apprenticeship, naqiely, “ manual training schools.” To the sug- 
gestion that few would understand what-sorfcs6f school it was, he 
answered: “That is what is desired. . People will not have precon- 
ceived ideas and will inquire of us what it signifies, and we shall have 
the opportunity^ give correct information.* 0 * To this name Wood- 
ward clung with the affection of an inventor. Many years later he 
declared: 

* 

The name '* manual training school,” .suggested by me In 1870, still appears 
to be the best It has been received with great favor both In the United 
States and in England. To be sore the etymologists are trying to- make manual 
training cover -everything in which the hand la used Instead of allowing it 
the restricted meaning first given It. The manual training school teaches no 
trade, prepares for no calling -or profession, ft gives as wide a training In 

the practical arts ss It does in literary and commercial fields. If people will 
- ; : — +- 
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take the trouble to seek {or .the meaning of the name. not In the dictionary 
but In the organization of the school Itself, lu» significance will be easily seen." 

What is implied by the rejoinder of Woddward^o the effect that 
information about manual training must be sought from the authori- 
ties of the manual training school! 'Or, differently stated, what 
“meaning of the name manual' training” could one have.fotind “in 
the organization of the school itself?” A simple question this, but 
recall th^t not only did Woodward coin the name “ibanual training 
JLl” but through the influence of his school, ^during the formative 
dtJTs of manual training, he gave it a specific meaning which became 
attached to it throughout the country. “ The wipged word , 1 Put the 
whole boy to school,’ found an echo everywhere. Our leading edpea- 
tors recognized the general educative value of the new branch of 
Btudy.” ** fcet us try to answer the query by recourse to the written 
and cumulative records of those best qualified to speak— V the 
prophet and missionary of this remarkable contribution to educa- 
tion,” Calvin M/Woodward, and his principals. As interpretation 
is the life of a chronicle, a word of comment now and then will bo^ 

inserted. . . . • ‘ 

Two groups expressed doubt about the advisability of the new 
departure: Those /concerned with education and its administration 
believed that the /manual arts did not lend themselves to the pur- 
pose of schools ap they conceived them, and, secondly, those engaged 
in practical pursuits questioned the possibility of developing men 
skilled in the handicrafts by school instruction. Chancellor Eliot 
in a memorable passage tells how— * 

When first deliberately announced that n manual training school would be 
organized anil pvit Into operation as a department of a university some of the 
drier friends of education almost ridiculed the Idea. A carpenter shop and 
blacksmith's foi«e seemed tojthem a singular appendage to the college humani- 
ties and the schools of plrflosophy aud advanced learning^' hkh dignify the 
- i university career.** P 

Prominent educators thought that: 

The Introduction of tools, materials, machinery, and the theory of const ruc- 
tion and techbicul drafting might not only brefck up the^ orderly program of u 
'school but loiter the Intellectual and moral tone as well." . 

Many anxious minds shared the feeling “ that whatever energy 
wafc absorbed in manual training was just so much energy withdrawn 
% from mental culture. One distinguished opponent of the movement 

» Catalogue. 8t Louie Mad. Tr. 8dhu, 1888-80, p. 51. 

» Httthmsnn, C. G„ The Mission of Manual Training, an sddreas • 

lng class of 1 the Manual Training School of Wssb. Unlv^ June 23, 1009 (published y 

» EHo£ tjo. d., P Report to Board of Director* of Wash, Dnlv., May 5, *^' %• ** 

m Woodward, C. IL, The Science of Education : Proe. Amer. Assoc, for Advancement 
Bdence, 363. Dec., 1906. . V - • : 
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” declared that “ the advocates of manual training are placing kegs of 
gunpowder under every school in America.” 38 ' . «* 

.. , only the college professor and the educator but the practical 
men of the Nation ‘were suspicious of the new doctrine. Many con- 
servatives yet living Can '.remember how “they called Woodward a 
. man of one idea and scoffed at him.” It was hard to convince these 
; practical men “ that the theory and use of -tools can be taught other- - 
wise than by the good old method of going into the shop and putting 
*in 10 hours a day. 88 Fred Taylor, the fathgr of scientific manage- 
ment, expressed similar views-in a discussion which followed the 

- reading of one of Woodward’s papers. Taylor doubted particularly 
whether, the school cotild train managers as> it wished to-do. The 

•..ability to manage and the understanding of men, he maintained^ • 
could not lie inculcated in the school toom.- In saying this he voiced 
the opinion generally held’ by the active members of the American . 
Association of Mechanical Engineers,* 7 i * ‘ > 

* In reply to these criticisms the advocates of manual training m’ged 

- that:* _ * * . * - . ' • \ • 

, 71,(1 word •“ university ” A wna Itself borrowed from th^fiftds*or tftide associa- 
tions which \yere known as iinhVr^ltieK two.or.ihroe hnmlml years apo, as the. 
univor!»ty.o£ bilkers, of aluftha, of wutchtuakers, etc., in Rome'knd in London. 


Tht T declared further that, in training'the hand the mind was in 
. , no sense to be neglected 5 that the manual* training School “ merely v' 
extended the humnnities^so as to include tinman ngeds as they exist 
now ftQd here ; ” fchat’the aim of the ??eliool was not to produce me- 
♦chanics bi(t to afford continuous mental di|cipjine.* 8 ' 

.It will lie remembered that, at the time of the Introduction of 
manual training, formal discipline was a sufficient justification for 

, the presence of ai^. subject in ‘the curriculum. With thiVboek-'- 
. ground'the significance of'the following passages will be appreciated. : * 

- President John D. Runkle, to whom Woodward .constant referred * 

1 / the formative days of the school, expressed himself as early as 
1877 in no uncertain terms: “I* don’t care if the student never . 
touches a tool after he leaves* school. ,The course, is justifiable, 

' Bimply on* the ground of the discipline, it gives.” 89 The effect -of 
such a remtfrk on Woodward^ who termed Runkle the man “ to whom 
more than any other the cause of manual training ’in America is 
i ’ .indebted,” is apparent:'. 1 , ' . • 

*■ **' . J he shnollaneouB development and discipline of the Intellectual and physical 
’ fagulttea.lt! the main object of the course. The idea of a school is that 


“ Woodward, C. M., In Rep, of U. a Commr. of BA. 1808-04, Vd. t p. 891. • ' 

“IMA. catalogue/* 8t Ixwla ManuahYr* fainy School. Tofe4. pi A . . 

_ , PMcOMlon: Woodward- C. M., Tho Training of a Dynamic Engineer In Washington 
UnlvorMtjr. Proe. Amoi^floc. Mech. Bnginoera, T: 7Tl-8a. (CWca^p. 1888) fc * ^ 
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pupils are to be graded and taught In classes; the' result aimed at being, . 
not at all the objective product or finished work, but the Intellectual and 
pbfsical growth which comes from the exercises. Of what use is the elaborate 
‘-'solution In algebra, the minute drawing, or the faithful translation, affiff 
ItArwell done? l>o we not erase the one and burn the other, with the clear 
conviction that the only thing of value wat the discipline, and that It was 
Indestructible?** * 

Now we proceed In manual education on precisely the same plan. All the/ 
manual work is disciplinary. Manual dexterity Is but the evidence of, a certain 
. kind of mental power. Hence the prlamrjf ob.hrt la the acquirement of ekUl 
In the use of tools and material and not the production of specific articles. The 
k trot method of Instruction Is to teach tlje elements first. Wfe abstract all the 
■'mechanical processes and manual arts and typical toolj of the trades and 
occupations of men, arrange them In a systematic course of Instruction in 
tbc suyne/and then incorporate It Into our system of instruction. Thus With- 
out teaching any one trade we teuch the essential mechanical principles of 
M all.'* o „ V 

Now, the danger to which anyone is exposed in such reasoning as - 
Wofsltvard used is that of pushing the analogy too far. More men- 
tal discipline , he was Iteguiled before long into thieving, can be 
given by combining manual training with tho study of mathematics, 
science, and literature than by omitting manual training, and giv- , 
ing the attention exclusively to other subjects ,? 2 It is difficult to 
understand by what pfocess of ratiocination the u faculty training” 
developed by this peculiar comhinati<fn of manull and mental train- 
ing was believed to lie especially advantageous to the pupiL Re- 
course to an earlier paragraph in one of the school’s catalogues may 
-clarify' matters. Here.it was declared .that “shccess in drawing or 
shopwork has’often had the effect of ardusing the ambition in mnthe- 
mnti^glid history, and vice versa. 1 ' The writer resumed: “.Gradu-* 
ally the students acquire tfoo most valuable habits which afe certain 
influence their whole lives, namely, precision and .method.” 4 * t 
TnttR’IaBVpayi'graph is- an imperishable and indestructible con- ; 
trityition of Woodward to the literature on the transfer of training. . ■ 
£nyone who takes from or adds to that is a bungler. This remark ' 
is probably thk first appearance of the doctrine of formal discipline 
as it istnow most succ&sfully defended . 44 It is generally granted * 

. that tfhere is a transfer of “method,” and possibly.* of u precision, 1 |V 
, and it is notable that these Wo and only these- two qualities were 

« Proapoctna, Sf. Louie Man. Tr/tfchy St. Loala. 1870, p. 18. ' . /•* 

"Cat^loguf* -SC Louie Mah. Tr. Scb., 1888-84, pt>. 27-28. Ita 1804 WoodwartT w*otn : 

“Almost the only think that 4 Htudnit, should ho abio tothw at tha' end of hla training , 
la the discipline, the kd^Modgcv and the elAir jnslght he han gained." Cl. Woodward, 
s C, M., Review of Ijojilevlllc addreea, tforsleri. S : 478, Aft., 1804, , 

“Wpodiltrt.'C*' M-. The Intellectual Value of Manual- Training, a Reply. The Teacher. 
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selected by Woodward. In this 'formulation he was more than a 
^generation ahead of his time. Unfortunately, he ndver makes this 
point again. Overwhelmed with the notion of the transfer of the 
training,' lie /ailed to see that only these two qualities can possibly 
be thought of as transferable. * 

With this explanation in mind the problem involved in Wood* 
ward’s Emphasis on the value of manual training conjoined with the 
traditional subjects suggests its own solut ion. In combination with * 
the ordinary curriculum, manual training gave more of precision 
and more of method than any other educational recipe. Ori this was 
. based its raison d’etre. Xhat the combination was the magical trans- 
forming medium is clear, for the school authorities, maintained 
that—# , • , 

l ♦ ’ , 

to tjpd the (Hlncntive # vnlue of a feature of school train inn (manual training) It 
must, be "considered us. it Is given la connection-' with other school work. It 
la utterly unfcnsonnhle to tajvc it out of its environment." 

The same notion appeared elsewhere, as fQllows: “All our classi- 
fications are made on the basis of academic studies.” ** 0 r again, 
“In our school the manual elements are subordinated to the intel- 
lectual.” 47 This position* the insistence on the almost magical 
. pqtency of the.union of manual train inland the old curriculum, was 
held officially the school until its dying day. 48 * 

In'hnrmony with the foregoing doctrine it was held that “ irvstruc- 
* tion and’nojt constructimi ” was the truo method of tool instruction. 
The superiority of ucqimdng accurate manipulation and tool .control 
by means of abstracted -exercises-nrtd “ synthetic ” projects, in con- • 
trnst to the incidental method familiar, in |he factory, was repeatedly 
proclaimed in_ the school’s records and literature. .It was further 
illustrated by an episode in a meeting of the board of tnanagers. 
Considerable discussion took place in regard to the purchase of, a! 

grinding lhacliine. • It was agreed that there should be — 

m . . ■* r # 
no lack of ttie ueu^t’effort at acquiring skill In the ordinary uses of the lathe, 
and that the grinding machine should only lie employed for saving useless repe- 
titions and for attaining a high degree of accuracy." . „ ^ 

Genuinely cultural work, it was felt, could not bo carried on on • 

a commercial or production basis :» - v 

f * 

In a manual training school everything la for the boy ; he Is the nfost Im- 
portant thing In the shop, the only tiling to be put on the market - As 4 rule 

48 Woodward, C. M., The Education#! Value of Manual- Training (D. C. Heath ft’CoL 
*Neir>York, 1SOO, p. 12. » r . * t T * 

* Calendar. Bt Louis Man. h.'laL) 1801. ’ » f t t 

* Clarke, I. B.. Ektltbr, Art aqd JnduOBdue. In United Stated. Washington, Iftft 

« votji, p. m 


«, Catalogue, 0t. Loom Man. Tr. 8ch., 1014-15, p. 2 . 

** Minutes, M a n a gin g BdL, 8t Loots Man. Tr. Oct. 28, 1208; p. 20ft 
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the produftfc of the shop lmve little or no commercial value. They always 
Illustrate forms of useful construction; and -they give opportunity for enforcing 
correct methods of procedure." 

Following out the analogy with which he began, Woodward came . 
to the conclusion that — * ’ ' , 

were all the exercises of the year shoveled lnt^*the fumare and burned, so 
far as they are combustible, nil the mrinunl training woyld survive jn the de- 
veloped brains and tfalned functions of the pupils," 

The original theory of manual training was faithfully lived up 
to. 52 Though the term “ discipline ” was discarded in the statement 
of theory published in the catalogue of 1912^-13.” nevertheless 
manual training was still spoken of as contributing to the “de- 
velopment of brains and trained functions ” — a formulation in which 
the very essence of the words of Runkle written in 1877 was still 
preserved." 4 Runkle's however, did not arise from the work 

, of his school, nor from his participation in the great manual train- 
ing school movement which followed in the wake of the educational 
conventions of the early eighties. It rested solely upon his expan-* , 
sion of the aesepted educational fiction of the nineteenth century. 

In his hands manual training was made to conform. to the doctrine 
of formal discipline. With the eclipse of this theory, manual train- 
ing as conceived by Runkle find as. realized by Woodward passed 
into oblivion. , - \ • .* 

Precisely what Woodward had in mind when he so enthusiastically / 
declared that “ the innn^l training Vhicli begins in tlie kindergarten 
should never cease,” we shall never know. Realizing better than did 
his contemporaries the almost, insuperable obstacles in the way of * 
cataloging the handicraft interests of the younger children into a 
set course of .formal discipline instruction, refused to theorize in 
- the realm of elementary manual training." 5 When he was referred to 
\ng 'an advocate of the introduction of shopwork into all the grades, 
ftsjndignantly denied that he advocated any such thing. 55 At the ^ 
time manual training was introtftcedin the St. Louis public schools, 

l ■ 1 . - ** * l 

‘he said: 4 

‘ We have just opened two rnanpal tralhiog rooms for toys and girls of the 
seventh „irtul eighth- grudes. * * • I do not -look for great Industrial results . 

frotn this l<*ver grude work directly. It will certain fy serve to keep the boys 

* • " '* , ‘ i 

- "Catalogue, St' Loala Man. Tr. Sch., 1884-$5,' 1 pp. 2&-30. » 

’ «Ibtd., 1006-0, in 5* V ’ • • * r »* 

■ *• Catalogue, HL I/OuIb Man. Tr.. Bcbr, 1000-7, p. 8. # ♦ _ *• 

« lbl«, IOIZ^iS; n. 12. . ’ • • f - ~ 

V Commlttou tWt by the Am«y Soc. Hd. java., repdrt^ on * developing, school end 
, reboot ahope, 1877, p. 18. j.-&- •' * , ' 

*» Woodward. C. M.. The Manuel Training School (Boeton)JOt®87, Preface.- 
t.<* Woodward, C. M,, Thb Intellectual Value of Manual Training. The Tenchef, F«U and , 

. Mar.. 1889. pp. JJ-0 ; nee aJeo Ratiunan, C, O., The MlaMon of M a n ual Tmlntn*, St. Louis, 


9, p. 11, note. 
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* longer In school, bnt the boys are too younjf to deal with technical matters 

* profitably. It is a great fallacy to suppose that u 'child in the primary school 
Is capable of receivings manual training which Is of any appreciable technical 
vnlufc; that because you give a little boy tools und materials and give him a 
single lesson n week in the manljlulatiori of tools and In the use of a detail 
drawing, he Is getting manual training in nuy adequate sense. • • • Of 
course, little boys und girls can get excellent niental, moral, and physical disci- 

. pline and considerable pleasure from* the use of edge tools, but we must not 
expect them to see the logic of their exercises ,or the rationale of theTf*tool*-*- 
and\ methods. * * * You might as well exj*ect a boy of 12 to have a full 
bqard as a boy of 11 to have had any manual training- worthy of the name" 

Woodward’s .theory mjght lx* elaborated further ing number of 
other examples^ We shall confine ourselves to two: 

A manual training school Is dot merely a shop or series of shops nud a draw- » 
log room, where the boys select the kind of work they fancy and proceed to J 
design .what they like. Moreover, Its course of study and dally program must 
yield nothing to childish whims and fancies. Nothing is more untrustworthy 
than the whims and fancies of it 14-year-old boy. He may know what he likes 
and whnt he dislikes, but he has no Just knowledge of why ho likes or dislikes, 
nor are his tastes the result of innate capacities so much as they are ‘‘the fruit 
of envln4»nerit." * . / ' 


and how good 
same directness 
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Jnsf how childish whims were to" lx* suppressed 
teclmique was to be obtained are explained witji ?he 
in the following “illustration 

Directions are given a class In carpentry to row a piece of wood, holding It 
upon the bench-dog, A.puptl Is fmTnd attempting to do the work holding ll or> 
the trestle. He Inslsts^that lie can not dojt so well In tiiut wuy. The teacher 
replies or should reply, “Then that is the way you should do It until yoo 
can do It well.” * 

* .. I » 

* v 

- The, methpd more than the end is the object of interest. ‘Ob- 
viously Woodward believed -that there was something wortli while 
in the performance of a task simply localise' it was hard. 

The educational war which was. waged in and around the National 
Educational Associutioil conventions, during* “the late eighties and 
early nineties, forms an interesting chapter m the history of Ameri- 
can education. .Echoes of the pedagogical volleys which Were fired 
in the counsel’s chambers were registered in the school’s literature: 

Some of oor critics are fond of assuming that because we see value In shop- 
work we tousjt underrate ordinary academic work. The assumption Is false. 
We have. distinctly stated thut bur pupils do not bfecome skilled mechanics, nor 
do we teach them the full details of a single trade. The, tools whose theory, 
care, und ufie we tench are representative ; and the processes which teach. 

" Woodward, C. M„ “ What ahall wo do with our toys,” off addreo* dellVcrod before 
the October meeting of the St. Loql* Railway Cliib, 1898 . Reprint, pp. 11-12. ' 

» Dullotln t, Tbe Manual Training School of the Waahlngton Unlveralty, Aug!, 1890. po. 
l^t® t “ " e attach no vitae to the wh)fD» and fandeii of a 14-year-old boy, and vary 
Uttlo to the ambltlouif .hope* of parent*" Cf. Woodward, 0. M., Tbe Opportonlty and 
Itanctlon of the Secondary School, Nat. Ednc. AMoc., 1908, p. 84. * , 

Vuataiogn* 8c, Louie Tr.'Bch., 1881-fl. p. 27. . V * 
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just far enough to make eueh step clear and experimentally understood, equally 
underlie a score of trades. I say exerlmentally understood, by which I mean 
that It is not enough Uo know that a certain outline is to be reproduced or a 
certain adaptation Is to te secured, but one must know Just, the forces to be ^ 
directed, the motions needed, and in their order, nnd ali as the result of the 
closest attention and sternly Intellectual activity. What then is this so-called, 
manual training bdt eonUnuoun mental (ttocipHnef* , 

" Our exhibits are chiefly of shopwork and drawlug, but the hard work of 
the school and the most stress in teaching are oh ground familiar to every 
high school teacher. We delll>erately abridge somewhat the literary i work, 
limiting the student to one literary reoltntloif i»er day ns a rule. In the firm 
teller that the result la a gain In Intellectual vigor nnd practical power. We 
udvisodly choose less psychology, undent geography, ustronomy, Latin, and 
Qreck, uud more tool work and drawing, but ’what bookwork we do have we 
Strive to do well." 

j At. the Ldtlfoiann Purchase "Exposition, held in St. Louis in 1904“, 
ihe St. Loujs Manual Training School was the only exhibitor of 
Russian system of manual training. Doubtless the vast number of 
nonconformist exhibitors eJieitedhQ article. which appeared in the 
JVeiUy-lifth Centennial »Prospectus of the school. It. Was entitled 
Substitutes for manual training.” At all events, the mixed feel- 
ijngs with which the school’s principal viewed the trend of manual • * 

arts throughout, the country Tv as forcibly expressed. Here the qdhool 
• recognized the competition of certain variant forms of training in * ' > 

handwork and condemned them as vubfititutes. The condemnation 
was sweeping, but it did not specify the grounds for the rejection of • - 
the different kinds <Sf hand training, sloyd, and the like. * - 


tiubfititvtCH for manual traininffr -^ lie success of manual training has called 
into existence muuy forms of training whlcli resemble the original but little 
In form or Hpirlt. In (act so various ure the present forma beating the name 
tlmt we wish the original use of the words had lieen copyrighted. .Manual 
training Is not manual labor, nor Ib it extended and systeiiii7.ed kindergarten 
work. It Is not “ busy work ” to employ thq^lnds nnd hands of those who ex- 
cel their classmates in Quickness of mental apprehension and manual* execution. 
It is not an occupation In which time and money und energy are lavished In 
order tq make a few show piece* ns mementos' of n sometime skill. It Is not 
the training of c> trades’ school It Is not sloyd or work where the utility of 
the aceonrydtshed exercises is of more Importance than the making of it It IB 
not'proctlce with any tool- until u commercial proficiency has been attained. 
It is not an excuse for the application, of the fine arts. It is not the optional 
work done In n shop attached to a high school. It is certainly not the jvork of . 
‘ u reformatory or of a school for unfortunates. Each of these forma has its 
merits, but we question Its right to assume the uau|o It does." 



So *far as we can ascertain this was.the first statement of $his 
•••character in which the chums of. sloyd' and the project method of 
inarthal arts instruction had l>een questioned by the (school. What 
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a strange- spectacle the article presents when viewed in connection 
with my exposition of* Woodward’s theory! We must digest this 
centennial pronouncement piecemeal, or its lofty phrasing will over- 
whelm us. It will be noted at the outset that the entire paragraph 
is .couched in terms of negation. Even the wish that the original 
words had been copyrighted is negative; for in essence copyright 
, . 8 ^be Bpirit that denies. Our prospectus writer seemingly regretted 

thatr manual training had become a generic term, belittledjall ele- 
mentary manual traihing interests and insimtyed tlmt die "objective 
. of the project method of teaching was the product ion of “ mementos 
of a sometime skill.” . * / • • 

' Tt was ’a hazardous thing .for a formal disciplinarian to concede 
thut each of the forms of training mentioned had its merits and 
. in the * ame breath to assert that sioyd, painstaking Swediih slovd, 
was not manual trailing. In deciding that question, anything other 
than “continuous meptal discipline” quantitatively measured wuw 

* irrelevant. * T 

Notwithstanding this slip the writer broke away frOm .mere 
negation to reiterate as a basis for the school's claims to patronage 
jthe abstractions and theories upon which it was first foilided. , It 
was this restatement of theory accompanied by a definite jrefusal to 
consider the merits of other forms of training that suggested the 

* imperative necessity «of going back to the beginning of the school and 
r tracing step by step the evolution of its basic theory. This process 

has been laborious, but it has been illuminating! . / * 

Othef characteristic passages in the centennial numlW are within 
-.easy reach and entice us to* continue. The experiertte of 25ryeafs 
At Manual was summed up in this conservative fashion: / 

We belieren that , the theory and practice .are sound and Up/to the tlmea; 
for the product of *the school has been eminently satisfactory! and to-day it" 
is the armaments of the professor fsftr], and his personal presentation <A. 
the ranttej, that Win the adoption of manual tFa'hilpg la community after 
, community." 

The writer made two quite distinct assertions: .First, that *lhe . 
quality of. the graduates estabjishes the hjgh rank of the school 
'and thereby the validity ai the thqory; and, second, that the intro- 
duction of.manqal training into modern American** public schools 

wan rliuA>hi«flv «l ur j” t\ , »• 


was du 
tions 


fe/ 


fucDphjefly to the arguments of Woodward, fiut these sasser. 
demand a , closer examination. There can be no doubt, tb^t 
tlio success of Manual ’8 graduates has beenromarkable, but they rep. 
resented a .picked group, ofyGung men. .Very early in the history 
.of the school^, W oodward-butlinedfche- type of student wanted by it: 

We have fodhd It noceaaary, again und^agalh, fafend away boys who lacked 
either the disposition or th e Abll|y to appreciate our alms and to adopt out 
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methods. We must Insist upon bnvlng only boys who are willing to study and 
willing \o work. All others are tfut clogB to our machinery;** 

Ami again: . •" * 

. » / i * 

The manual training school Is not an asylum for dull and lazy froys: Bright 
and Industrious .boys are wunted, and no others can exjH*ct to hold places In 

the school." ; * * , 

• ** * 4 

Many years later: # * 

The l*oy who wishes to get rid of book study had to spend most of his time 
In the shops must go elsewhere; so must the boy whq, is not willing to study, 
fi'C^cvyniugs |*er week ut home.** 

In an earlier chapter it was suggested that manual training was 
introduced bec^u^e of ff pedagogical belief in its educational* value. 
But manual framing as. Woodward contjeived it- was, as a rule, 
tlroppe(l»or modifier very shortly whereyer introduced. That the 
Russian system of. manual training was short-ljved, at least'in the 
territory contiguous to the'jschoolJ is made obvious by a brief ex- 
tract from the *1902 report qf 8upt. F. Iahus Soldon. It is a mere 
coincidence, of course! that at the^i jjmb of Soldan’s article Wood- 
'ward was president of the board bTeXlucation : 

The following plan hjpf been adopted for the.manunl trnlnirifc Instruction of 
the future antr differs sofidfcvhut from the plan pursued w licit the 'subject was 
flrsf Introduced. It bus been found jhat the technlcuMessons In the use of 
tools in the representation of form tliijuugh drawing are studied with greater 
Interest fry the hoys if f/ptyurc given in connection- with the objeoti which 
the y like to produce. * • • Xn option, therefore,” Is given to the student 

ug to the special object which he iVIshes to design und nlnlye." 

That th'e ^position of Soldon was also noteworthy as demarking a 
trari'sitfohal period in the realm of 'education -can-doe inferred from 
-such sejjtenoeS as these : ' 



^fher^'ls'tte wflr power displayed In 'Wrorcontlng the "sloJJWBf resistance 
of the material and giving It the -form the mind has planned.* * * * It trains 

creative. activity and alms at {he acquisition of information fry laying; stress 
oir doing." * „ . r *’ * • ■ 

Apparently tile one phrase ip part and' parcel of the ojder psy-.. 
chplogy. The 'other phrase is prophetic of the grounds upon which ;. 
** p^efienC-day advocates of manual. training base their bairns, i. e., tBfe-: r 
wealth of problematic situation material the study offers for the 
educaiid.' - *' * •• 

• Let us retpm from this digression and take" up the line of thought 
suggested by our quQfy a£ to what .was implied in the Woodward re- 
joinder early in our narrative. \^e are now prepared to answer, for 


p; 34. , ■.*;.* • ' 

" Calendar. Ht Loui* Unn. Tr. Sch., 1901 — : V-; , v .•*, 

•.*- ** Ap. Rep. Bd. of Kdtie., City «• St. jLoul*, year ending Juno S0,>1M3, pp. lM-Af, ' - 
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we have listened with patience to the oracles and to atjpast one com, 
temporary voice. If the opportunity to do creative 'tfork (which is 
synonomous with joy, in work), to externalize ideas, and to api>case 
the elemental desire to vary from routine were tenable in Wood- 
ward’s scheme of “continuous mental discipline,” we have not heard 
it expressed. Substitution, the remedy for the fallacy of definition, 
renders unnecessary consideration of such colorless platitudes Imd 
abstractions as. “the object of manual trailing is mastery,” and 
“probably ti»e Iwfct economic fruit of inunmiX training is the power 
of mechanical analysis.”. We arc convinced^ from the emphasis on 
faculty training Which we have ewcojuytered, arid which persistently 4 
.crops out even in this briej^review of Wqpilwgrd’s educational creed, 
that for him a manual training sutaol could never Ik* anything other . 
than a school where sequential Delia*\joss exercises exclusively were 
made in the laboratories. ' For did they jfot readily lend themselves 
to mass tactics, to the -devcjopinent of skill in the reproduction of 
ideas, and to the fiction of formal discipline t?levated to the nth 
power? Were not these exercises “almost as abgt ruvt* as is long divi- 
sion i ” ru ’ . * 

The writer will never forget the sad look which spread over Wood- 
ward's face and the word* he .uttered when, in 1908, a prospective 
teaeher of grade nuinual training presented for his inspection and 
approval a series of useful models. These had been prepared us part 
of. a teacher’s coll ide s urreptitiously conducted at the Manual bvla 
progressive afid enthusiastic teacher. Of the many painstakingly 
designed and executed models, which the would-be teacher carried in 
hi 9 chip baskets, but one comprised in its construction a difficult 
joint. Tftis one alone would Woodward even deign to lift from its 
temporary resting place on his desk. Words .fail when an attempt is . 
made to give here the inflection he placed on the phrase, “ Has man- 
ual training come to this?” . • , 

Perhaps the chip-basket episode may he directly connected with 
a rather pointed paragraph which appeared in a lecture delivered 
T>y Woodward in July of the* same year: ? • 

The great mass of teachers have as yet no adequate conception of the 
fine Invigorating effect of a correct system gf manual training upon the mind 
and character, of ;a healthy,, normal boy. I do not refej to manna I training 
lfpely ao called f to the wishy-washy tinkering with todls and materials, where 
the child Is the ^ictlmof his own whims and of the teacher's ignorance: 
where, under the pretense of developing originality, Initiative; altruism,, or 
concrete expression, the. child Is prematurely misled, misdirected, and mis- 
treated, until the possibility of well-timed and well-regulated manual training 
Is utterly lost. I regret that I must speak so strongly of a tendency utterly to 
emasculate inau'unl training* hy a method of treatment which »weqld be 


• Woodward, C.*M„ JUrfcw of LouisVille tddreoa ; Caialer'i 8:478, Apr., 1884, 
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• instantly condemned If applied to any other branch of study. We must. I 
• supi«'5& i Wcuse a great deal of sentimental ism and extruvngonce on the grgund 
that the moSt recent converts are apt to be unbalanced by excess of zeal.” * 



Theory r then, as Woodward presented it, did not change with 
the varying winds of educational doctrine. However milch he may 
have talked of manual training in general, it is apparent that he 
was indomitable in his efforts to perpetuate the existence of schools 
patterned after the particular one -over which he presided. Yet 
the St, Louis Manual Training Sthool itself was more or less 
sensitive to the demands of public opinion. Indeed, very few subjects 
connected with its early and subsequent history are more interesting 
than that of its declared aims as they were set forth from time to 
time. With the manual urts curriculum "of the -secondary school in 
a stute of ceaseless flux and with vocational guidance an unsolved 
problem of the day, Woodward’s poignant comments upon the aims 
of ajhanual training school are worth collecting. The multiplicity 
<^f purposes which found expression in the school’s literature makes 
classification, however, a puzzling task. It” must suffice for this 
review to group the formally published aims of the school as social, 
prevocational, vocational, and cultural; of which the first, the social, - 
never except in the very first years appear to have had much 
importance in the minds o i the administrators, and the last, the ’ 
cultural, acquiring a leading position only in the closing years, , * 

From catalogues, bulletins, reports, lectures, and articles there 
has Iteen gathered whatever throws light on the purposes and goal ^ 
of the school. Further, the time ft which new aims ca^ne above the 
horizon has ’been indicated. Under this heading are included all 
• formal pronouncements of thf school’s aims and purposes, with the 
particular endeavor to.showThe persistent^ ppearance «r disappear- 
ance of the individual planks in its platform. By thus surveying *■ 
x the fonpal program of the school it will be shown, it is hoped, how 
Woodward conducted and advertised.hia manual training school. 

* For the most part this matter is" given in his very words, and inas- 0 
much as it is usually readily intelligible, running comment has been 
refrained from. * ' • ' 

* I. ftOCIAU • > ‘ 


To difftHfV labor -— &reat object of the school is to floater a higher appro- 
. elation of thp value and dignity of Intelligent labor, and the worth and respect- 
ability of laboring men. A boy who sees nothing In manual labor but mere 
•*” brute force despises both the labor and the laborer. With the acqnlaltlon of 
skill in himself come the ability an<} the willingness to recognize skill In hie - , 
fellows/ 1 • * 


Nat 


* 
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"Woodward, C. li., The Opportunity and Function of the KecondJU^UcUnoL 
Kduc. Assoc. Pfoc., 1903, p. 65. • *. • - . 

. ,T> Tint found In catalogue, 18&0-61, pp. 20-21. The aame lde^ persist* throughout the. 
catalogues. . ' I . ! ■ V~'. : 
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II. prevocation 

To serve as a dcieloping school — It Is confidently believed that the devel- 
opments of this school will prevent those serious errors in the choice of u voli- 
tion which soften prove so* fatal to the fondest hopes. It often happens that 
students who have special aptitudes in certain directions find great dllficul. 
4Wes in mastering subjects In otlier directions. In Much caw*s It Is often liest 
, t® to natural tastes and to assist the student in finding his proper sphere 
of work and stuiif^ A decided aptitude for handicraft la not unfretiuoffty 
Coupled with u strong aversion to and unfitness for abstract and theoretical 
Investigations.'", 

Choice of occupations Is one of greatest iuiixtrtanre, for out of it are the 
Issues of life. An error here is often fatal. But to choose without knowledge 
is to draw as in a lottery, and when boys know neither themselves nor the 
* world In which they are to live. It Is nn even chance that the squure plug gets 
Into the round hole." But uptitu^ do not lie ou the surface, nor Is a Is.yV . 
' early fancy n safe guide. Childish whims are often mistaken for natural gifts. 
The developments of the early years are more a matter of accident than they 
are of nulurnl aptitude.” Not till h hoy Is well on in his teens and has Inen 
broadly trained can one discover his aptitudes. Every l»oy is by nut uni I right 
entitled to such preliminary training. Hence the manual training school pro- 
ceed* upon the sup|K»sition that first of all the untrained Im.j Is to Ihs-oiiic a 
trained man. Nrt assumption jK to Ids occupation in life is made. Ho may 
be “called” to lie a farmer or a mechanic; an artist or an artisan ; a lawyer 
or au engineer; a farmer or a merchant." , r ‘ 

III. VOCATIONAL. 

1. To serve us a “ trade*' elements " school. — I am In favor of haying nearly 
every young .man deurn a trade, or, rather the essential elements of many 
trades; but I would not -have him learn a single specialty so early and so 
exclusively as to learn nothing else." Only about 50 out of 100 are so constructed 
mentally and physically that they can lin'd ought to learn what are known as 
the industrial trades. J huve do great faith in the vulue of attempts to teach 
employments, commercial or Industrial, within the limits of utly secondary 

school. • Any trade or s|>eclttl employment must In* dwarfed and narrowed !*ef<>re 

« * 
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** First fou ml In catalogue, 18HO-81, pp. 20-21. Cf. Committee uppnlnteil by the Am. 
8oc. 8c. Assn., rep. on n Developing School and School Shops. Jan. 10, 1877. The " de- 
veloping ferhool V here first mentioned la practically what Is meant by ** prevocallonal 
training." In ninny contemporary trade schools a ono-year Tourse of this sort In given, 
l.'e., a year ln-wblch the student is allowed to try his hand at everything is order to 
discover bin "natural aptitudes." . 

% T * ^ re t found in iToapectua-of the Manual Training School of Wantologtorf University, 
Nov., 1879; -p. 10. There Is a curious change In this passage after It had nfood several 
yearn In the catalogue. The allusion to “ abstract and theoretical Investigations," of 
which obvloualy the technically trained man should be capable, was removed ; and for It 
was substituted the harmless phraae : *.t Or to literary work which largely taxes the 
memory.’! See catalogues. 1880-00, p. 47. «* 

V Education, IV, 1883-84, p. 237. ^ 

"Art and Industry, *1802, Vol. II, p. 779. . 

» Bulletin No. 1, The Manual Training School of Washington University, -Aug., 1896, 
p. 18; see also Woodward, C; M., “ Whnt should be added to the essential branches I" 

S at, E/duc. Assoc. 03; 280-48: Here he declines, "The Idea. of predestination to a par- 
cel or calling Is obnoxious." 

"Woodward,. C. M., “What shall we- do with our boys!" Address delivered before 
the October meeting of the 8L Louis Railway Clul* 1608, p. 3. j> 

i ‘V- ; ' *■■ ’ . • ; •• ■ 
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It can be brought down to the grasp of an untrained boy. and Its very narrow- 
ness unfits It for the best educational uses." * * 

2. To lay a broad and appropriate foundation for a higher technical edu- 
cation.” 

.51. To lay a broad and appropriate foundation for a higher education which 
ft not exclusively classical” 

•4. To lay a broad and appropriate foundation for a higher education." . » 

It Is not ussuuied that every ls>y who enters this school Ls to he n mechanic. 
Some will find that they -have fio taste for the manual arts, and will turn into 
other paths — eommen-e. law. medicine, or literature. Some who develop both 
natural skill aud strong Intellectual powers will push on through the engineer- 
ing school inT the realms? of professional life as engineers, architects, uud sci- 
entists." 

Now, as to grade. The Manual Training School Is not a kindergarten, nor 
40 primary school, nor a grammar school. It regards all such ns preparatory 

its curriculum. On the other hand. It is not an engineering school. A good ' 
manual training school jg strictly preparatory to a good school or college of 
engineering." 

The Munual Training school has become (1890) a school ^preparatory to 
higher education fur more than was originally Intended. In Increasing number 
tlie graduates of the school enter Washington University, Cornell University. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the University of Missouri, aud Harvard 
University." • « 

IV. CULTUKAI- 

r t 

1. To put the tc hole bou 1° tchool ." — My whole theory of education can be 
expressed In six monosyllables : “ l'ut the whole ls>y to school." I cun ask no 
more. The boy is a very complicated machine. IJe needs to be trained on all 
sides, and nil I ask ls that lie shall have the light shine In on all sides of him." 

2. To develop the whole l>oy hy exercising every part of his brain." 

1 \ characteristic formulation of aims and advantages which may 
serve as a conclusion to these extracts appealed i/n the catdpgues for 
1U10-11. 8 * Since this is such an interesting- dociy^gji^ J^w^irinted 
verbatim. 



O 
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n Woodward, C. M., Discussion. Amer. Roc. for AdvaiTPtyp|££q|Jp$cl., 50; 371-73. 
\Y<»od\vard nutkea, it will be noticed, no effort to reconcile thi# opinioo'^itk the preceding 
one. * 

79 First found In catalogue, Rt Loul* Mau. Tr. Rch.. 1804.4)5, p. 6; continual to 
iw>8-9. . 

m Found in catalogue, HL Ix>uia Man. Tr. Sch., 1908-9, p. 10. 

Bl First found In catalogue, r St I/>ui* Man. Tr. Sch., 1900-10, p, 15; continues to 
19LV14. 

M Clrc., 8L Louis Man. Tr. Sch., Aug., 1880. Hied .with minute*, Managing Bd., St. 
Louis Man. Tr. Sch., p. 103. » 

M Bui. No. Manual Training School of Wash. Unlv., Aug., Di96, p. 16. 

M Bul. No. 1, Man. Tr. 8ch. Washington Unlv„ Aug.. 1896V p. 12. Tho extent to which 
t\w school nerved a* an institution preparatory to higher vocation# Lb beet known by a 
tabulation of graduate student#. * * 

* * First found In catalogue, St Louie Man. Tr. Sch., 1904-5. Continued to 1908-9. 

“Woodward, C. M. A lecture In Boston (Dec. 10, 1885) quoted, in Art and Industrial 
Education, Vol. 11, 1892, p. 779. The ffrst employment of the enigmatic phrase^ “ Pqt tho 
whole'b by to school," was at a complimentary dinner given to Prof. Woodward (Dec. 17, 
1885). lie waa paraphrasing the word# of Anna Garlln: “Let the child be taken to 
school whole Instead of in part#.” Cf. Rep. Comm!#, of Educ., 1803-94, Vol. I, p. 883, and 
Art. and Indus. Ednc. In U. 9.; Vol. II, yx 779. * ♦ 1 

m The significance of thla change In phraseology escape# me. 

" It had occurred aa early aa tty# catalogue of 1908-% hat without No. 8 of the “Ad' 
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, Adtwntaffcs. 

1. It is h school fol ftoj/s of JilKh-M'bnnl grade. , 

2. It Is n school Aero lM*y» italic almost entirely under the influence of 

specially trained men.** • 

3. It Is h school where every boy is yraded so that he Is constantly In e.. m - 

iwtition with his peer ft. 9 * ¥ 

A. IMs a school where rrrn, boy receives Instruct Ion in academic hram hra 
08 well an In (lraii£htin£ nn<l shopwork.* > 

R. It Is a school where the sho,.* nhd draughting rooms an- not only thor- 

oupbl.v oyulpped, but also ubly manned by Inst rectors of rare *hill and wide 
experience. 


«. It I* * a school where there Is a ntnn/iathrtic coordination of academic and 
manual work. 

*• J f ,H H 8< “ ,,00, "bli «» attractive nnn/om and lieautiful and iMpiritoj Mir- 
roundings. • 

S. It is a school with an enthusiastic and *urrc**ful body of a/uainl. and a 

tradition for enmettf work. ' 

9. It is a school to whose training a great mini tier yf. men, without hesitation 
or except Ion, attribute the' foundation of their success. 

• 10. It is a school where the trholr boy is dcvelo|ied. 

Only one point raised by these formal prondurfoementx will lie dip- J 
cussed,- namely, the shifting attitude of Woodward in regard to if.e 
cultural purposes of the manual-training school. At first the school ^ 
was expected toAurn out “superintendents, foreyien, and skyW^H 
workmen.” To this exportation we mAy assign in large ptfrt the • 
interest of Messrs. Conzelman, Harrison* and C'upples^^The results,' 
however, did not justify their expectations. The^tftdehts who had 
enrolled with glowing hopes of future posjtHips as shop* superin- 
tendents failed to attain the anticipatcd>frgreo of de.’aterity. “ Shop 
superintendents” were said to bM^velojied by the school in the 
early prospectuses and catalogues, but after the graduation of tlie - 
*fii*6t class the word disappears forever. Its place is taken by the oft- 
repeated declaration that the school did not intend to produce skilled 
mechanics. Something had happened ; obviously the experiences of 
those who had left the school were responsible for the change. 

A perhaps more powerful jjprce moving for alteration in the pur- 
poses of the school was the nature of the students. From the very * 

beginning more than half of the graduates went on to institutions 
of higher learning. The manual training school was a preparatoiy 
school and not a feeder for the open-shop industries. The percep- 
tion of £his fact brought about fundamental changes 'Which in time 
were recorded in the “aimp”; but these changes, .far-reaching as - 
>hey were, concerned only the program of the school and did not 


• Note that this Is not clearly distinguished from No. 6. 

*\ M * motlT « for diligence Is generally refected by educa- 

* tad0Dt *«*‘n*t hie , past retort. 

-*«• eBaeDtUIl/ tb© same a* No. & 
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in the least affect the educational creed of the founders. Tlie founda- 
tion." of the manual training school had liecn so broad that the shift 
was more violent than at first' it ap|H*ared to In*. As early as 1882, 
Woodward said in a letter to President Kliot: 

U is my Intention to improve every opportunity t<* ihvlnrv that In educating 
tie ham! we ilo not neglect the mind: that our classifications are made on 
the basis of ordinary academic studies." ’ n_ 

In 1889 he ::aid once more: 

Tho titruosplion* of the shpp» is t lint «»f i\ whnnl, \vh<*n' ii is the w>le hutflnoRS 
of an (MlueatW tenelior to Illustrate Uu» principles «»f inertia nK>, I «» analyse tools 
Hint prioresses. and to gi\e sclent i tie \\phjuuj!i<ms and instruct hum.. Culture In 

intelligent and skillful pjunning mul Jhjiijg i» tlie supreme object of the shop." 

\ I ’ • 

Put up to that time, and even lM°r. the cultural value of manual 

tniininrfpl&Lnot been all-important^ as it was in 1$)4, when dD tills 
last oc^siorrlio staked his whole case on this argument: 

y wins to mpThn t the highest efficiency can not tie stocurod without rnltnre, 
and that „tftf* la*"t vulture must be Joined with efficiency. Therefore we aim 
nt loth" culture nnd illicieney in recommending that practical drawing and the 
Urfchnuic arte 1 m^ pieced aide by* aide with Die ordinary academic work.** 

^lt is interesting, therefore, to look bnck to the published aims of 
the school and to set* hotf this changing emphasis is mirrored therein. 

The catalogue of 1894*9,5 declared t hat the wish of the school was “ to 
lay a broad. am) appropriate foundation for' a higher technical educa- 
tion.” The new trend makes itself felt /in 1908, when the word 
“technical” is dropped. The phrase, “to lay a broad and appropriate! 
foundation for a higher education which is not exclusively classical,” 
took its place. The claim for the universal efficacy of manual train- 
ing is proclaimed in 1909, when we read that the aim of the school 
was. “to lay a broad and appropriate foundation for a higher educa- 
tion.^ The about-face is complete.. * 


' ” Letter of C. SI. Woodward to Chancellor W. <1. Kliot, Feb. 27. 1882. ' , 

»• Woodward. C. SI.. •• Wbat ehall wo do with our boyat" addrtw befofw October meet- 
ing of St. Louia Railway Club, 1808, ji. 12. • 

** Woodward. X 1 . St. .-“A word of explanation,” Nat. Eduo. Aanoc., St. Loul*. 1004 (sin- 
pie-page leaflet) ; aee also Rep. of U. 8. Comm la. of Educ., 1803-01, Vol. 1, p. 888.’ 
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' Chapter V. 

INFLUENCE OF THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL OP 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY UPON AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION. r 


In the foregoing chapters an attempt has been made to chronicle 
. the important internal features of the St. Louis Manual Training 
School as a distinct and separate institution. The facts concerning 
it which probably most impress the student of the history of edu- 
cation are those pertaining to its influence upon American educa- 
tion. lorty years ago the democratic' tendency, in education was 
far less marked than it is to-daj. The value of a classical education 
was still a tradition in many universities, arid the existence of this 
tradition was one of the first hindrances with which the Manual 
Training School had to contend. The distinctions between the me- 
chanics’ institute, the manual labor school, and what was to become 
the Manual Training School should be borne in mind at this point. 
The history of these early forms of trade instruction, although of 
the greatest interest, is yet to be traced; there is, so far as known 
to the writjer, no survey of the material available. But^vith these 
remoter antecedents of the manual training school there is no im- \ 
mediate concern beyond pointing odt that the mechanics’ institute 
and the manual labo? ^chool limited themselves in their choice of 
pupils to tradesmen and to indigent Students, respectively. 

The mechanics’ institute sought to give further instruction to the 
apprentice and journeyman in the trade the men had chosen, g con- 
tinuation school in ascertain sense. The manual labor school, devoid 
of ' pedagogical theories,' made, use of the student’s strength "or skill 
in a craft to supplement his income and thus to enable him to pursue 
a more strictly academic school course. 1 Neither the mechanic’s 
institute nor the manual labor school openetj its doors to the sons 
of the well-to-do or of the professional classes. The manual train- 
ing school, on the other hand, niade available the crafts to those 
groups from which such instruction had been withheld. 

In 1880 Europe was full of trade schools, andfmanual labor or 
“ Fellenberg ” schools were more or less common in this country ; 


1 It Is the IntenUon to discuss the history ©f^tbe manual labor schools at another ‘time, , > 
and probably In another connection the development of the mechanic's Institute. 
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but nowhere ,^as there a manual training school of secondary grade. 
When Woodward opened the Manual Training School of Washing- 
ton University, popularly known as the St. Louis Manual Training 
School, “ he presented to the educational world a course of study 
absolutely new, entirely different from that of any other secondary 
school.” 2 It wa^ novel from the point of view of the secondary 
school teacher, who was traditionally, familiar with the notion of 
mental discipline, because it introduced manual arts into the cur- 
riculum. 

On the other hand, the mechanics’ institute and the manual labor 
schools, well enough versed in the crafts themselves, were tdtajly 
unacquainted with their supposed disciplinary value* 

Prophetlike, Woodward was early conscious of the importance of 
his project. “We stand,” said he, in 1882, “upon the threshold of 
a new era in education, and it seems to be our mission to lead and. 
to shtow the way.” 4 'This acute observation truly foreshadowed 
what Was to follow, for the St. Louis Manual Training School was 
destined to prove a center from which manual training spread to 
all pans of the country. For a decade it stood as,an object lesson 
to the people of America and to the whole educational world.® It 
is noteworthy that in formulating a lengthy reply to an inquiry of 
Chancellor Eliot, “ in regard to his ideas as to our ‘ Manual training 
school 1 with a view to its further and best development,” Woodward 
called attention (1882) to the cordial and emphatic 'approval 1 the 
school’s work had received on every hand. He had before him ahd 
^quoted freely from press notices and personal correspondence. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper for May, 1881, reviewed at 
some length the progress of technical education in America: Alto- 
gether encouraging was the tone of an .anonymous review of the 
work of the JSt. Louis school. In substance the article was an 
extract of an early manual training school catalogue, but in approv- 
ing the work of the»school the author declared on his own authority: 
“In this promising fiet^J of dual culture of head and hand considered 

•Rathman, C. G., “The mlanton of manual training" (published addre*s),^8t. Louis, 
Jane 13, 1909, |>. 3.£ 

•Ft seems to me that Prof. James McKinney misses the point In his comment* on 
/’Woodward’s views. See Jurat*, tycKlnney, “The what and why of manual training/' 
Indus. Arte Mag. (8 : 283-07, Aug, 1910). He declare* that Woodward and the early 
men were advocates of manual training because of the value of the tool process involved. . 
It Is significant* however, that manna] training was defended by them on the same 
grounds as Latin or mathematics; In which cases, of course, no value was claimed for the 
process per ee^.Thfe proves h was subsidiary to the not|on of continuous mental discipline. * 
Tic article Is a convenient and Interesting survey of the fluctuations In regnrd to manual 
1 training’s Justification from the atandpoint of educatlomal theory. • ». 

4 Letter of C. M. Woodward to Chancellor Wm. G, Eliot, Febt 27, 1882. (Collection of 
Chuit. E. Jones.) . 

•Bull, No. 8, Mon. Tt. 8eb. Wash. Uni?.,. Aug., 1800* p. 6. J 

. 30638 ° — 28 - 6 . 
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louis manual training school. 

as a matter of general, not special training, this schooPstands 
in our country, if not in the* world” « 



No wonder, then, that during the early years of the school a visit 
to it was part of every program of entertainment for distinguished • 
visitors. Coleridge, Lord Chief. Justice of England; ex-Presi<lent 
Hayes, a prominent figure in the movement to establish the Toledo 
Manual Training School; President Porfirid Diaz, of Mexfco; Prince 
Walkowiski and Princess Schakoroski, of Russia; Matthew Arnold 
of Rugby, and his wife: William Mather, royal commissioner of 
. education for England ; Members of Parliament and Members of 
. Congress; school superintendents and commissioners, Rave recorded 
t eir names in the -.visitor's register. Its success early attracted the 
attention of Col. Augustus Jacobson and Charles H. Ham, of Chi- 
, A JL their earnest solicitation the members of the Commercial 
Club of Chicago visited the school in 1882. Upon their return home 
they decided to establish a similar one. Mr. E. W. Blatchfprd, presi- 
1 dent of the board of trustees of the Chicago Manual Training School, 
on the occasion of the laying of the cornerstone of the school build- 
ing (Sept. 24, 1883), recognized the obligation: 


Our indebtedness should be acknowledged for practical suggestions and .valu- 
able Ideas to the St. Louis Manual Training School and Its able director r M. 
Woodward. Opportunity was afforded for personal observation of this’ school 
by a visit of our club to the St. Louis Commercial Club in October of last year. 
Our own course will closely follow the curriculum prescribed by the St. Louis 




The work of the pioneer school was fully presented at the Sara- 
toga meeting of the National Educational Association in 1882. Here 
for the first time therg was an expression' of general interest in the 
subject of manual training. From the discussions which followed 
Woodward’s intelligent discussion of the aims and purposes of 
manual education (later published in Popular Science Monthly) 
u waves of interest swfjpt back and fortlr across the country.” * But 
conditions were not yet ripe for the spread of the movement on any- 
thing like a grand scale. In 1883, however, the school authorities 
of .Baltimore, “ after careful investi gation and due consideration yf 

* An0D ;J r ^? lmI ?? 1 ®< lu 5* tl ‘ >n . Leslie’s Ulus. Newspaper. 52 : 226, May, 1881. InsUtu- 

?L1h 18 8Ch001 dr ° ° fteD 8P ° ken 0f ’- m “ manosl train- 

in* schools . • Id 1848 there were reported Id operation 10 manual training schools " 

Cf. Hallman. Wm. Education of the Indian, Monographs on Ednc. In the D 8 (edited 
by N. M. Bn tier), 8L Louis. 1904, p. 7 ; “ I had the honor h. 1805 to Or^nLtbe prS 
tlaM exercises In the manual training school of Annapolis.” Cf. Hawkins, J T Dis- 
cussion of a paper reed by C. M. Woodward, Art and In«l, Vol. W, 1898, p. 47 ’ But “u 
far as U>« ofllclal records of the Naval Academy go, no mention appears of a manual 

'SSTwSTi ”• LK “ r * U6r,ri “ N - »««■ <• cbuiM P. 

T th ® ren,ark “ of w - Blatchford, president of board of trustees of Chi- 

cago Manual Training School, e»n the occaalou of the laying of corner stone -of the 
school building, Bept 24, 1883. (PuMlshed In pamphlet fori) ' 

* • Bep. U. 8. Comrnla. of Educ., 1898-94, VoL I, pp. 88C-B®. 
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(he subject of introducing some form of training in industrial edu- 
cation^ nn integral part of the public-school system of the city,” 
decided to have a manual training school of high-school grade. 

Tlit* subject was discussed in the public press and much interest awakened. 
Final ry, Professor Woodward wns invited to tin* city to deliver an address 
setting forth the plan, objects, methods, anti success of the school under his 
chartte. The address*was delivered at the Johns Hopkins University to an 
audience comprising mnny of the city officials, the school hoard, and the active 
friends of education. President Gilman warmly, indorsed the proposed move- 
ment The address of Professor Woodward was listened to with great inter- 
est and the proiiosed new departure in education was welcomed with 
enthusiasm.* 

On October 7, 1884, the Scott Manual Training School, of Toledo, 
Ohio, Vvas opened. The influence of the St. Louis Manual Training 
School is apparent in the choice of the name, for at that early time 
“manual training school” was a new term, one which' was obviously 
and unmistakably associated with the St. Louis project and which 
implied derivation from our school. The Scott Manual Training 
School, a curious foundation which, however, was under the control 
of the school board and the city authorities, in its very first year 
called on the St. Louis institution for a graduate to serve as teacher. 
This man, the first graduate to follow the profession of teaching 
manual arts, became later the superintendent of that school. 'In 
arranging the laboratory work for boys the methods of the St. Louis 
Manual Training School were closely followed. 10 

The influence of the St. Louis Manual Training School on the 
Cleveland Manual Training School appears to have been no, less 
extensive: 

The school was Incorporated on June 2. 1885. for the purpose of “pro- 
moting education,’’ and especially the establishment and maintenance of a 
»ohool of manual training where pupils shall be taught the use of tools and 
materials, and instruction shall be given In mechanics, physics^ ehoalstry, and 
mechanical drawing. ^ 

-The organizer of the movement in Cleveland was Mr. Newton M. 
Anderson, who had already spenjt two or three days in St. Louis 
studying the methods of manual training. 11 

Detailed reference to a greater number of early institutions whose 
projectors disclaimed any intention of establishing courses at va- 
riance with those of the pioneer school is impossible. Yet it is 
interesting to refer to its visitor’s register and to compare the names 
of those who participated in the establishment of the early manual 
training schools with the autographs recorded there. Significant, 

1— i , 

• Bep/ U. SUCommlB. of ,Educ., 1893-94, Vol. I, p. 890. Clark*, I. a, Art and Indus 
Edue. IdSLjr. Washington, 1892, Vol. II, pp. 307-68. 

“ Clark* I. E., Art and Indus. Educ. In U. 8., Washington, 1802, Vol. It, p. 407. * 

“ Rep. Commla. of Educ., 1898-04, Vol. I, p. 893. 
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too, is the fact that it was to- the St. Louis school that these men 
turned in their search for a faculty. The alumni roster for 1885-86 
showed that the school had contributed teachers to the following 
cities: Toledo. Kau Claire. Omaha, and Denver. 12 , 

The year 1886-87 was characterized by great activity m educa- 
tional centers in behalf of manual training. During this year, 
Woodward issued a book under the title. “The Manual Training 
^ chool.” 13 T^iife hook. “ intended to meet the .wants of pupils, 
parents, teachers, and school managers,” was widely read. While 
many of the authors prophecies have not stood the acid test of 
time, 14 it would, nevertheless, be a mistake to minimize its impor- 
tance; for it organized manual training as a teaching subject and 
thereby profoundly influenced its spread. It furnished what 
during the early days of manual training. Woodward had hesitated 
to put in the hands of inexperienced teachers— complete sets of 
models and an exposition of their sequential use. In the early 
„ c ® ta l°fn>es he declared that there was no peculiar merit in a specific 
set of models; that the main object of one: or more exercises was to 
gam control and mastery of the tool in hand and not to emphasize 
‘ the production of particular models; that “the method of doing a 
piece of work, and not the finished piece, was generally, the object 
of a lesson.” 15 For this reason he persistently refused to give in- 
formation about the exact nature of the shop'work. lrf This refusal 
occurred in the catalogues for a period of a few years, after which 
his opinion seems to have changed, or at any rati his practice did. 
The influence of the publication of the actual series pf models must 
have been very considerable. Once the models were available' as 
m the book of 1887, anyone- with a modicum of technical skill 
could duplicate the' work of the Manual Training School. The 
models were copied widely, particularly those for forging practice, 
and many are still in use. It would require an elaborate survey of 
the current, practice in manual training to demonstrate the extent 
of this influence. Yet it will perhaps suffice to note that there exists 
no competing set, notwithstanding tiie fact that the Manual Train- 
ing School models are now over 40 years old; 

The exhibits of manual training work’, the official publications 
of the school, the teachers sent out from it, the lectures of Woodward 
at home and abroad, and the records of the .graduates spread the 
Kussian theory- of manual training. 

"Catalogue, 6t Loula Man. Tf. 8cb„ 1885-6^ pp. 40-45. 

« BnUa i Tralnlnfr Pcho01 -" Boaton. 18871 

# L!.?2 I" hit. contention that manual training would eliminate a innrp i*vr 

a XJ, - * v 1, * X > 23- A summary of views on the subject. 

Catalogue, St. LouIk Man. Tr. Seh., 1881-82. p. 27. ■ 1 

Iroapectua, St. Louis Man. Tr. Scb.’, June, 1882, pp. 12-18. 
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I lie mnnual features of the school, as shown by its regular 

class exercises in drawing and tool work, were exhibited in other 

cities, as follows : * » 

* 

U t tic* annual Hurting of the National Kiltuatioual Association : In Saratoga, 
X. V.. in 1S82; in Saratoga. N. Y.. in 1*83; in Madison, \VJs.. in 1SS4; in ctil- 
cago. III., in lSS-4; in San Francisco. Calif., in 1SSS; in St. Paul. Minn.. In 1890. 

Partial exhibits wore urndo: At SpritigiiHU, Fitchburg. ntul Worcester. Mass.; 
New York City and Albany, N. Y. : Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio; Ixiuisville,' 
Ky.: I*o Fun hick Springs. Fla.; Kansas City. Jefferson City. St. Joseph, Sind 
Hannibal, Mo. ; Sioux Falls. S. Dak.: Altoona. Pit.; Dallas and Austin. Tex.;* 
Evausiou and Cairo, III.; Shrevi>|>ort. I.ii. ; Wheeling, W. Ya. ; IMtuiuiiugton. 
Iml. ; and many other placei| wb^re a ,k«*en interest was niaiiifested.” 

The value of the work done by the pioneer school has been recog- 
nized by four international juries, who have awarded gold medals 
at the international expositions of 1889 and 1900, and at the Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893, and a grand prize at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition of 1904. 

These exhibits showed the variety of tool^vork and drawing’actu- 
al!y |>erformed. They were arranged in sequential exercises. 

Keports were distributed through various channels: At the larger 
exhibits , attendants were instructed t6, forward the names of all 
visitors jo the booths who manifested an interest in manual training 
work; to these, circulars of information and catalogues were sent. 
Traveling salesmen from tjie firms with which patrons of the school 
were connected were instructed to Interest the smaller towns’ people 
in the possibilities of manual training. Copies of the school’s pros- 
pectus which had been carried to Europe by Samuel Cupples, Wil- 
liam Huse, and Edwin Harrison, wafe widely. copied. 18 

Correspondence files. of the school, which extend over a period 'of 
30 year's, bear witness that not a year passed without the director 
receiving a number of calls for young men to teach manual training. 
The pioneers in the Introduction of manual training in the American 
public schools were graduates of the St. Louis Manual Training 
School. , j . - 

No complete bibliography of Woodward’s articles bearing on man- 
ual training exists. It is of course impossible to reconstruct his lec- 
ture tours, and the printed lecture or article is the only evidence now 
available of the fact that the inlluence of the school was spread in 
that way. No program of the National Educational Association dur- 
ing the late eighties and early nineties was considered complete with- 
out an address from him. No report adverse to manual training 
which appeared in educational jourhals passed unchallenged by 
him. “In season and out of season anddn every educational center 
of the country, he preached and practically demonstrated the useful- ’ 

*> Cataloging St. LquIb Man. Tr. Sch., 1807-08, p. 11 : 1000-7, pp. 7-8. 

* CarrwpoDdence, File* of the St Lotila Man. Tr, SetL 
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ness of manual training and its value as a factor in the making of 
men.” So far-reaching was tlr^ influence that it often extended 
to copying ivord for word from the publications of the Manual Train- 
ing School. The first catalogue of the Toledo Manual Training 
' ^hool was practically a reprint of an early catalogue prepared bv 
Woodward. , 

When the founding of a manual training school in San Francisco 
was proposed the ordinance relating to the ostifdishnient of the St. • 
Louis project was quoted almost entire. So familiar, indeed, was 
the writer with the words' and phrased of Woodward that ho bor- 
rowed such words and phrases as “ In a manual training school 
everything is for the boy; lie is the most important thing in the shop, 
the only thing to be put upon the market.” »* * During the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century Woodward was a‘ very much in- 
terviewed man. He corresponded with European educators, and. a? 
has already been pointed out, he accepted a formal invitation from 
William Mather, royal commissioner of education, to present the 
topic of manual trainingat an educational conference in England on 
September 14, 1885. 


In Manchester la* cave throe public lectures upon the tla*ory nn«l methods of 
his own school, with sueh statements of results 4 s the records would warrant. 
The subject was thoroughly canvassed by the managers of the Manchester 
Technical School, the result living that a uimimil training department with n com- 
plete curriculum was ojiened iu September of that year. At that time the gen- 
eral •educational value of manual training for pupils who might not become 
craftsmen was not recognized in any Euro|ienn school." 

Probably the strongest argument tb which Woodward resorted in 
his many pleas for the establishment of manual training schools 
was what Jie termed “ the fruit of the free ; ” that is to say, the record 
of his school’s graduates. Manual's alumni in 1915 numbered 
1,346, representing every State in the Union anfl several foreign 
countries. From the earliest days great interest has always been 
manifested in their record as affording material for an estimate of 
the value of manual training as U preparation. for life. While-only 
one with a warped perspective could agree with the St. Louis Manual 
Training School authorities “that as a consequence of their success 
manual training schools on public and private foundation have been'’ 
established in every large city in the country,” 2 * nevertheless, through' 
these graduates and iriore' particularly* Hie supervisors and teachers 
who early disseminated “the tru^e theory of ntpnual training,” the 
influence of the institution has been plainly felt in the educational 
world. - . • , ‘ , - 


G,r “ A maDual ,ralnln *T school for San Frandeco," Overland 
Monthly 8; jl^-no Ayg., 1880. Cf. also: Clarke, 1. 13., Art and Indus. KdUc. in U.8- 
Waahlnglnn, 1802, Vol. II, p. 300; Ibid., pp. 23-24; Monroe, r»ul., -Manual Training, 
Cyclopaedia of Education 4 : 12tf (New' York, 1913), • 

• " lte P* U* 8* Commit*, of Educ., 1893-94, Vol. I, pp. 808-94. ' 

* Catalog 8t Louie Mam Tr. Bcb., 1003-4, p. 45. , . 
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AN ORDINANCE ESTABLISHING A MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL IN THE POLYTECHNIC DEPARTMENT OF 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 

r - 


Article 1. 

A special school for inn mini instruction is hereby established ns h perma- 
nent branch or part of the polytechnic school, to lie known ns “The Mtunial 

Training School ot Washington I'nl versify." 

\ 

* Articij: II. 

Its objects shall he instruction in nmthenuities. drawing. nnd the English 
branches of a high-school course, nhd instruction and 'practice in the use of 
l mils. The tool Instruction, as at present contemplated, shall include car- 
liemry, (food-turning, pattern-making; iron clipping and filing; forge work, 
hnizing nnd soldering, and the use of machine-shop tools, and stich othei' 
instruction of a similar character ns may he deemed advisable to add to the 
foregoing from time to tlhie. ’ ' 

The students will divide their working hours, ns nearly ns possible, equally 
lietween mcntid nnd mnminl lnbor. ^ 

They shall he ndmitted. on exnminntlon, at not less than 1-1 years of age, 
nnd the course shall continue three years. 


Article III. 

* • 
I'ntil further ordered. MeRsfs. Edwin Harrison. John V Davis, and H. W. 
Kliot. in association with Messrs. Samuel (’apples and (i. Cnnzelman. shall he, 
nnd the same are hereby eonstituted, “The Managing Committee ’’ of the 
Manual Training Sehool of the university. With authority to manage its affairs 
nnd report, from time to time, to the university board of directors. 

All vacancies in said board shall be tilled My the university board of 
directors. 


Article IV. * 

The expenses of said school shall he provided fof, ns far as possible, by 
gifts and endowments specially contributed for the purpose, and all such gifts 
and endowments shall be held sacred and apart, and shall he used only fbr 
tlie direct purposes for which they may have been given, unless by consent of 
die respective donors or their legal representatives. 


Article V. 


_For every sum of $l,n£0 contributed for the establishment of permanent 


endowment of said school the donor shall be entitled to a certificate of scholar- 
ship, under which he shall have the rights to send one scholar to said Manual 
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Trainin" School free of tuition charces so lone as spe-ini school shall 
exist. 

For .every sum of $?.’• sulKcrlbed and oecnred. to lie paid umuiully toward 
the supftort of said soliool for -a term of not less than five years the sub- 
scriber shall be entitled no a eertltb-nte of selmLtr'Wp. with the same ruht 
as above named, to contithic in force for as many years of actual use as the 
• said sum is annually paid. 

In all rases such scholarships shalj be known by the names of the | ter. sons 
who establish them, sir by such name as khey may designate . . 

Am u i v; \\l. 

Students In any department o£ the univv>r>iit.\ to wbAm tlte privile^>*s of 
i said Manual Tratnlmr S« iioel may lie extended by the university board of 
direetors shall retvive instrn- tion therein without extra ilmr^e for tuition, 
under surli regulations as may from time to time la* made by the uiuiintfug 
committee. * 


J 
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Administration. 40-44. ' 

Alumni. otVujmtion. 44 — IT : vnin* in iiuinugcmcut of school affair*, 4iV-47. 
ApprciiticcHhip. historical rf-Miutf. 3 — 4. - ' 

Artiv.,u*s School of Kotterdaru, 52. * , 

A i lil* tics. 43. • ^ 

liciicfadors of t lie school, 27. t 

M lioston Whittling School/’ dcserll>od. 4M2^ 

(Imago Manual Training School, establishment, 2tl 
Constituency of school, 2(1 

(/on&elmami. (Sou licit. first to contribute toward maintenance of shops, 15. 
Course of study, 27-28. 

M I Nweloping sclnud and school shops/’ plan for establishment in llosion, 53-54. 
Drawing, value of, 12. * ' 

Educational background. 411-75. 4 

Elmt. Edward t\, on origin of the manual training school, 10-11; on purpose 
of the s<-laKd. 10. 33. 

England., manual training, 82* 

Enrollment and graduation, statistics, 38-31). 

Exhibit iff school (June 7, 1883), 20. 

Family. -47-48. * ♦ / 

Founding of school. 3-23. 

Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, and manual arts, 6. 

Oennnn. introduced msuii elective, 82. 

Craduation. project. 214-21. ‘ 

itTnorinil sketch of scIhmO. 3jj39. . » 

How. John, on O'Fallon INjljteehnle Institute. 8. 

Itnjieriul' Technlicul School of Moscow, exhibit at Philadelphia tVntetmlal, 
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Intlueuce of school on American education, 70-82. 

Internal economy of school, 40—18. 

Jones. Diaries K., and graded exercises. 28. 

Lethe Manual Labor School, founding. 4-5. 

L'Uisiiv^in Purchase Ex|H>sition, exhibit of ](u.«iau systeirt of manual training, 

67 . - . „ • 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary, founding, 5. • • 

Manual element In educating, 57-58. • 

Manual labor school movement, 4-6. 

Manual training, social, 4 /revocatlonal, vocational, and cultural advantages, 
7i-74. ‘ . • ' ' ; 

“Manual training school,” origin of name. 00-411. • ; 

Mechanics institutes and craft education, 0. 

Mexico, manual training needed, 30. * * 

Military^rlH, Introduced, 33-34. \ . ***• ' ’ 

Moravians, and apprenticeship without legal forms. 4. 

Natiouul'EduCatiou Association, first of a series of exhibits at, 31. 
rm 
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O’Falion Polytechnic Institute, fbuqdutiou, 8-0. . 

Ohio. Influence of St. Louis Manual Tnilning School. 70-80 
On«*id:» Institute. of Science and History, founding. r». 

Purh^£jh>sition of 1»SS>, exhibit at. 32. 

Pelff^ir William, on " Boston Whittling S t^ pol." CkK»i 
P hilibert Mansion shops, 1.V1I ' 

Phillips, Wein loll, dn "developing sclidol and school *hu|is." % 53-54 
Pioneer munual training school, origin an'j pun ni.se, 18-10 
Plans for enlargement of sctmol, gt5-27. 

Popularity of tlie school, 311. 

Project for graduation. 20-21. 

Purposes and goal of c seliool. 71-74. 

Haggle's plafi for manual education, 54-55. 

Hankie, John 1).. on mechanic art shops. 58->50. 02. 

Hussiau system of manual training,?, 14-15. 32, 07, 00. 

SL I^ouis Fair AssiHdatiou^m^uhihtexliihitetl, 13. ' * g 

Scott Manual Truinlng StdfcoiTftviedo. Ohio, established. 70. 

Society for the Promotion of Manual Labor In Literary Institutions, famd 
Ing. .5. - 

Soldan. F. Louis, on Russian system of manual training, tSt 
Spanish. introduction into 'curriculum. 34. 

( Student act lr Hies. 42-H. ^ 

Students' work, tirst display, 24-20. 

Substitutes for manual truining, <57. 

Washington University, early Interest in the mechanfc arts. W; manual training 
8cIkmi1 in polytechnic department, 33-84. 

White, Charles F., first superintendent of shops, 28. 

Wlckersham. J. P„ on Artisan's School of Holterdutu. 52 

Woodwurd. Calvin 51.. on manual training. 8-1 J, 15. 31-32, 58. 00-08. 70-74. 82* 

World's Coiumbiuu Exposition exhibit ut, 32. 
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